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Foreword 



Wn ihc spirit of educational icfonn, there is an initiative to 
JLiestnicture the education of teachers through coDaborative 
action. This initiative is advancing as teachers, school leaders,- 
state depaitmem personnel and coUe^ educators tise mentoring 
to build alliances. The purpose of tfiis monogiaph agrees with 
their intent to develop human partnerships, rclationsbips and 
mentorships. As a resource, it is designed to feature the coiNem- 
porary principles and issues of mentoring. The content shall 
present the reader with ways to conceptualize the professional 
yineparation and development of teachers. 

At the heart of this publication are the principles of mentoring 
recommended by the ATE Oxnmisston on the Role and Pircpa* 
Tzuon of Mentor Teachers. Information about our experiences 
leading toa final set of principles ispresented in the Introduction. 
Tlicn, the first of nine chapters starts with the diverse and 
complex realities of mentoring. Next, attention is given to the 
psychological development of beginning teachers, followed by 
Chapter 3 on tcacherdevelopment activities. Chapcer4 proposes 
the mentor-management strategy as a way to build the self-reli- 
artce of workers within an organization strucutre. 

The essential components and guidelines for mentoring pro- 
grams are addressed in ChsqNer S, and the characteristics of 
collaborative programs are discussed in Chapter 6. In addition, 
CtuQMear 7 suggests approaches for evaluating programs, and 
Chapter 8 deals widi the design of training programs ar^ 
ti ves for mentors. In the last chaqxer, diverse mentoring prK:tices 
are recommended to sq)port teachers throughout their careers. 
Integrated throughout these chapters are the literature and the 
research to gttide the reader's thinking and knowledge about 
mentoring. 

This monogra^ reflects the aun of the Commission to help 
individuals develop the human potential of others. So, it is vidth 
pride that members of our Commission recommend this mono- 
graph for your reading as well as your use in the area of 
mentoring. 
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Introduction 

Leslie Huling-Aiistin 
Southwest Texas State University 

This monograph is the product of the Association of Teacher 
Educators* Commission on the Role and Preparation of 
Mentor Tethers. The Commission was appointed in the fall of 
1988 by Billy Dixon, a former Plresidem of ATE. At the fu^t 
meeting in February, 1989, held at the ATE National Conference 
in Sl Louis, Commission members discussed how the Commis- 
sion could guide the selection and preparation of mentor teach- 
cn, as well as the manner in which mentors fulfill their complex 
roles. Commission members decided on two primary stiate* 
gics — presenting prc-confercnce workshops at ATE National 
Conferences and producing publications that could be shared 
with the ATE membership and other interested educators. 

This publication contributes to the Commission's accom- 
plishments, which include a monograph titled Mentoring: De- 
veloping Successful New Teachers, published in 1990 and the 
sponsoring of full-day prc-conference workshops on mentoring 
at the ATE National Conferences in Las Vegas (1990), New 
Orleans (1991) and Orlando (1992). 

Why Mentoring Principles? 

At the 1990 ATE Annual Commission Meeting in Las Vegas, 
Commission members began planning this monograph. Much 
discussion occurred about what type of publication would be 
most useful to the field, and how Uiis second monograph could 
contribute something uniquely different firom what was provided 
by the Commission's first monograph. 

After much discussion. Commission m<*!nbers determined 
that what was most needed was a publication that would articu- 
late key ideas that could be used to guide the development and 
implementation of mentoring efforts. It was at this time that 
Commission members made a commitment to produce a publi- 
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cation to identify the Tundamental principles of mentoring which 
would serve as the conccpttial rramework around which pro- 
grams in various contexts could be designed. We used our best 
collective thinking and judgment to provide a set of principles 
which, if followed, would promote effective mentoring in edu- 
cational settings. 

How Principles Were Derived 

At the conclusion of the Commission meeting in Las Vegas 
there were many pages of rough notes on what Commission 
members believed about the mentoring process. Commission 
members* Sandra Odell and LCvSlic Huling- Austin, organized the 
noics and corresponded with other Commission members to 
shape ihe ideas into a set of principles about mentoring. This flrst 
effort resulted in 18 key ideas with supporting statements that 
were sent to Commission members with the request that they 
add, delete or combine ideas. Then, they expanded those ideas 
in need of elaboration and returned their suggestions for a second 
round of dislillalion. It was the results of this step that got us over 
the hump in concepujalizing a set of mentoring principles. 

In considering the many suggestions and revisions received 
from Commission members, we concluded our efforts and rec- 
ommended a set of 10 mentoring principles to support the 
Commission 's goal to address the role and preparation of mentor 
teachers. 

When the principles were flnalized (see page 4), they did 
represent what the Commission members believe to be the most 
important principles of mentoring. Furthermore, the 10 princi- 
ples provide the framework for this publication, as each chapter 
contributes to the practice of mentoring. Once Commission 
members indicated their preferences for writing assignments, the 
aeation of this monograph was underway. 
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n Conclusion 

It is our hope that as a Commission, wc have produced a useful 
product, one that will serve as a resource to persons who arc 
designing mentoring programs for teachers and for those persons 
who wish to reflect upon and/or refine existing mentoring ef- 
forts. While one can never be certain of outcomes, two things are 
certain: 1. this publication represents our collective thinking 
about what we believe to be important principles of mentoring, 
and 2- ^Jie process in which we engaged to produce this publica- 
tion has significantly expanded each of our own thinking about 
the complex phenomenon of mentoring. 

Like our Commission's first monograph, this monograph was 
made possible by a cooperative agreement between the Associ- 
ation of Teacher Educators and the University of Georgia, Col- 
lege of Education. 
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Principles of Mentoring^ | 


Tbe Mefttorittg Process I 


1. 


Mentoring is a complex process and function. 


2. 


Mentoring involves support assistance, and guidance, bui noc eval- 
tiatson of the prot^e. 


3. 


Mentoring requires time and cotnmunication. j 


4. 


Mentoring should facilitate self-reliance in proteges. \ 


MentoriBj Programs 


5. 


Mentoring is bigger than induction. 


6. 


Mentoring programs should involve local school districts in 
collaboration with institutions of higher education, state depart- 
ments of education, and teachers' bargaining groups. 


7. 


The structure of mentoring ptograms should be consistent with 
school district goals. 


8. 


Mentoring programs should be evaluated. 


Selectiott and Preparatioa of Mcators 


9. 


Mentors should be selocied based upon identified criteria. 


10. 


Mentors should be prepared (u^nod) and ofTercd incentives for their 
work. 



^Adopled by the Commii;iton on the Role And l^rq^nuon of Mentor I'cichcrB at the 
Annual Conference oT the Affociftuunol 1cA<iirr Ivducftiorr, NewOrlcant;, Ixbrunfy. 1991. 
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Chapter 1 

The Reality of Mentoring: 
Complexity in Its Process and Function 

FayA.Hecui 
Wake County Public Schools 

Alan J. Reiman 
North Carolina State University 

Lois ThieS'Sprinthall 
North Carolina State University 

In the last 10 10 15 years, mentoring programs in education 
have sbomdcd with many states having some type of program 
of support for beginning teachers (Huling- Austin, 1989). How- 
ever, truly efTcctive mentoring is wocc than just the perfunctory 
accomplishment of items on a mentor checklist The heart and 
soul of mentoring is an outgrowth of belief in the value and worth 
of people and an attiuidc toward education that focuses upon 
passing the torch to the next generation of teachers. 

Truly effective mentoring is a very complex process and 
function for both mentor and profile. As Huling- Austin (1990) 
so aptly states: 

The sooner it is recognizjed and accepted thai both the 
role of the mentor and the mentoring process are highly 
complex, the sooner greater degrees of meaningftd 
mentoring will take place between experienced and 
novice teachers in school sellings across the country. 
(p. 50) 

However, Liale (1990) contends that veteran teachers rarely 
engage in relations tlm would warrant the description of men- 
torship. What is it that makes mentoring such a complex process 
and why is it not fully reaching its potential in education today? 
Thischaptcr will examine this issue as it relates to the complexity 
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or mentoring beginning teachers, the menuxing process itself, 
and (he function of mentoring in edocatioa. 

Complexity of Mentoring 

Major aspects of the complexity of mentoring in education 
include the multiple needs of begiiming teachers and their men- 
tors, the de\x:lo|Mncntal issues each paiticipant is facing, the 
mentor, the current rqxMtoire of teaching and helping skills of 
the mentor, and driving or restiaining factors in the school 
milieu. 

Beginning Teacher Needs 

Researchers have idcntiflcd the needs of beginning teachers 
in settings in which no assistance has been provided (Veenman, 
1984) and where beginners received assistance (Ocfell, 1986). 
Fuller •s (1969) classic work categorized the progression of 
concerns through which student teachers and beginning teachers 
move during the early phases of their career devekrpmenL With 
n^ard to mentoring programs, Thies-Sprinthall (1990) has char* 
acteri7ed beginning teachers as rtoeding: 

1 . Help in developing as competent persons, but not in- 
volvement in a program in which n^ntoring is used as a 
screening process; 

2. Mentors who arc on site and skilled as peer coaches with 
communication abilities and skills in conferencing,class- 
room observation, problem-solving, etc.; 

3. Time to work with their mentor and develop new skills 
in long and short term planning, classroom insmiction, 
paperwork management work with parents, etc.; 
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4. OpportuniUes to lalk with other l>eginmng teachers in a 
setting free of evaluation; 

5. Orientation to the school, including planning for the flrst 
day and week of school, learning the location of materi- 
als, parent conferences, curriculum overvicw,orientation 
to the conununity, etc/, 

6. Realistic teaching assignment especially regarding the 
number and type of classes the beginning teacher is 
assigned to teach; 

7. Understanding the context in which the protege is teach- 
ing (school climate, type of leaching assignment, work 
with ai-risk students, gifted and talented students, minor- 
ity students, etc.). 

These needs illustrate the importance of mentors developing 
a repertoire of skills as well as an awareness of the context in 
which their protege is teaching. At the same time beginning 
teachers have the above needs, they arc also making the transi- 
tion from being a student to being the teacher arxl having their 
first full-time job. This major life change may also be com- 
pounded by their moving into a new community with all the 
adjustments moving can entail. Adults in this stage of their lives 
are dealing with issues rdated u> their personal and professkmal 
identity as well as how ck)se or distant they want their relation- 
ships with others to be (Erikson, I%3, 1968; Kiam, 1983). 
Resolution of these issues will afTcct the proteges* future per- 
sonal and career development 

Characteristics of the Helpful Mentor 

For relationships in which real mentoring is occuiring, true 
dialogue takes place between mentor and protege as they relate 
to one another fully in an I/Thou relationship. Develc^mient of 
an I/Thou tolaiionship in mentoring is important, particularly 
when contrasted with an 1/It instrumental relationship in which 
one person acts upon or manrpulatesanother in order to produce 
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certain results (Bubcr* l9S8;Gehrke. 1988). If rea/ mentoring is 
to occur, participants must truly encounter one another (Frankl, 
1969). 

Encountering another person, according to FrankI (1%9), 
involves formation of an l/Vhou relationship in which botfi 
individuals relate to one another in a fully human manner as they 
work toward a common goal (e.g. successful induction of the 
protege into the teaching profession via the mentoring pixxxss). 
Basing iheir work upon Heath's (1977) concepts, Thies- 
Sprinthall and Sprinthall (1987) state that in onler to establish 
this type of a strong relationship with their proteges, mentors 
need to have the ability to: 

1 . Empathi/e with their protege; 

2. Symboli/e experience by translating the art and science 
of teaching into forms that are comprehensible to the 
novice. 

3. Be courageous in acting upon principles such as human 
dignity, equity, and justice. 

4 . Be autonomous and apply models ofassisiancc according 
to the needs of the beginning teacher. 

In addition to the characteristics cited above, Reiman (1988) 
adds the importance of mentors being able lo assist beginners (o 
reflec' upon the issues they arc facing. !t*s a means for both 
mentors and proteges to become inquiring professionals 
(Howcy, 1988). 

DeveloptnenUil Complexity 

The complexity of mentoring is compounded even further 
when one considers the dirferent life-span developmental tasks 
with which both mentor and protege are grappling. Kram ( 1 9K3) 
notes that the primary task of early adulthood is one of initiatkNi 
[protege], and the primary task of middle adulthood is one of 
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reappraisal (mentor] (p. 608). As was mentioned earlier, prote- 
ges in early adulthood are dealing with identity and intimacy 
developmental tasks. They arc trying to learn the ropes of the 
organization in which they are working while also facing issues 
related to their personal competence, professional elTeciiveness, 
and their ability to ftilflU professional dreams as they embark 
upon their careers (Kram, 1983; Levinson et al., 1978). By way 
of contrast, mentors at midlife (mid-career) are reassessing their 
life's accomplishments, readjusting their visions of lifetime 
goals, and responding to opportunities for passing on accumu- 
lated wisdom and skill (BametU 1984; Erikson^ 1%3, 1968; 
Kxam, 1983). Awareness of the needs of both mentors and 
proteges as well as the life-span developmental tasks each is 
facing can assist participants in dealing with the complexity of 
mentoring. 

In a very real sense, an inadequate or nominal mentoring 
program which does not take into account the developmental 
levels of both mentor and protege may in fact be worse than no 
program at all. It is certainly clear that beginning teachers need 
careful and systematic assistance during the induction phase of 
their career (Berlinci, 1985; Johnston and Ryan, 1983; Vccnam, 
1 984). It is also clear that nominal assistance of the type that is ' 
usually available to novice student teachers actually achieves 
negative outcomes such as student teachers becoming morc 
authoritarian, more rigid, and less pupil centered at the end of 
their classroom student teaching experience (lannacconc, 1963: 
Zcichncr, 1978, 1983). Thus, in order to have purposeful 
mentoring occur, an acceptance of the complexity involved in 
mentoring is the ftrst prerequisite. Then, a commitment of re- 
sources and program planning for the mentoring process is the 
subsequent service requirement. 

Complexity of Mentor Roies 

The diverse nature of a mentor's role adds to the complexity 
of mentoring. Mentors Tmd themselves functioning variously as 
a trusted colleague, developer, symboli/.er of experience, 
coach/supervisor, and anthropologist for their protege. 
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Trusted colleague. As a trusted colleague, a mentor estat 
Hshcs a trusting, caring relationship with the mentec (Roger 
1961 ). The mentoring relationship needs to be characterized b 
a high level of genuine, positive regard and skill on the part c 
the mentor, who also serves as a problem -solver for the proteg 
(Gordon, 1974; Rogers, 1961). The aspect of being a trustc 
colleague is not only foundational to the building of a stion 
bond between mentor and protege, but it is also pervasiv 
throughout the relationship, as confidentiality is a necessity. 

Developer. Mentors are also developers of their protege: 
Optimally, mentors encourage their menu^ to reflect upon the 
initial teaching experiences (Reiman, 1988). They match an 
mismatch the proteges* currentcognitive-developmental level i 
order to enhance growth (Hunt, 1974) and assist the mentees i 
becoming inquiring professionals (Thies-Sprinthall i 
Sprinthall, 1987). The role of the developer includes encourai 
ing proteges to engage in self-analysis of technical, affccilv 
and critical dimensions of teaching. In balancing support an 
challenge, the mentor starts where the proteges are and graduall 
challenges the proteges to enlarge their frames of reference. 

Symboltzer of experience. The mentor also serves as 
symbolizer of experience and advisor to the protege. Protege 
may be unconsciously unskilled about an aspect of teachlr 
and/or may not have the vocabulary needed to verbalize the 
experience. In these situations, the mentor can symbolize expi 
rience for the protege by translating something the mentor knov 
very well (teaching) to their mentee. Taese aspects of buildir 
a language of teaching with one*s protege and helping tt 
protege translate and interpret experiences are important skills 
mentor needs to develop (Daloz, 1987; Hunt, 1974). 

Coach/Supervisor. Mentors also fiiinil the role of coach ai 
supervisor for their protege (Joyce and Showers, 1982). In th 
capacity, the mentor can provide cycles of assistance for t) 
protege within a clinical supervision model of teaching (Be 
1990; Glickman and Bey, 1990). Coaching of proteges involvi 
on-site chissrmni dcmonsualion of teaching, practice witJi (co 
hack from the mentor, and cycles of assistance. On-going pra 
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ticc, observation, and feedback are crucial to this mentoring role. 
The literature is clear that coaching takes Ume, and IS to 20 
repetitions may be needed before the skill becomes a permanent 
part of the protege's repertoire. 

Anthropologist Interestingly enough, a mentor also serves 
as an anthropologist. In this capacity, the mentor helps the 
beginning teacher decipher the complex culture of the educa- 
tional setting in which they both work. The context in which 
mentoring occurs is a crucial element that has a major impact 
upon the success of mentoring within educational settings (Lit- 
tle. 1990; Reiman & Edelfelt, 1990). 

Because of the complexity of mentoring, it is important that 
mentoring occurs in an environment that can facilitate healthy 
growth. Reiman and Edclfelt (1990) emphasbx the importance 
of several conditions that can either enhance or constrain growth 
in mentor/protege relationships. Among these are: 

a) A willingness on the part of a mentor to take the 
perspective of the beginning teacher and to acknowl- 
edge the current accomplishments of the novice 
teacher; 

b) A feeling of reciprocity where both mentor and pro- 
tege communicate what they have gained from the 
consultations, thereby reducing novice teacher feel- 
ings of indebtedness; 

c) A willingness by the mentor to model reCecti vity and 
openness to inquiry; 

d) An aptitude by the mentor for symbolizing the ab- 
stractions of teaching in ways accessible to the nov- 
ice teacher, 

e) The courage to speak in the novice teacher's behalf 
when inappropriate teaching assignments are given 
and until contextual chanf^es occur. 
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0 The capacity of the mentor to juggle a large number 
of tasks and responsibilities without becoming over* 
whelmed. 

Within a mentoring relationship, there is great potcniial for 
professional renewal and psycho^social development for both 
mentor and protege. However, there are also pitfalls if panici- 
pants are not aware of the complexity of mentoring and do not 
work wisely with both the process and function of mentoring. 

Mentoring Process 

Mentoring literature in general includes numerous references 
to the process involved in mentoring (Bey, 1990). This process 
is reflected in the various phases through which mentoring 
relationships develop, as well as the processes inherent within 
the mentoring relationship itself. Another important aspect in- 
volves application of cognitive-developmental theory to the 
developmental process inherent within mentoring. 

Phases of Mentoring Relationships 

Researchers have typically noted a progression of four to six 
phases through which mentoring relationships develop. Kram 
( 1983) divides the mentoring relationship into four phases which 
she calls initiation, cultivation, separation, and redeHnltion. 
Hunt & Michael (1983) delineate four mentoring stages which 
they label initiation, protege, break up, and lasting friendship. 
Phillips (1977) breaks mentoring into six phases: initiation, 
spaikle, development, disillusionment, parting, and transforma- 
tion. 

No matter how one chooses to describe the phases of 
mentoring, healthy mentor/protege relationships Involve a pro- 
gression from relative protege dependence at the beginning of 
the relationship to autonomy and self-reliance as the protege 
grows into a colleague and peer. Gmy and Gray (198S) in their 
Mentor-Protege Relationship Model portray llic development of 
mentoring relationships as initially being characterized by strong 
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mentor leadership with gradual movement toward autonomy of 
the protege and his/her development into a colleague as opposed 
to Ibe protege remaining the junior member in a subordinate/su* 
pcrordinate relationship. They consider it important that mentors 
leam to provide varied and appropriate types of help to proteges 
during the course of the mentoring relationship. 

Cognitive-Developmental Process in Mentoring 

Thus, there is general agreement at one level concerning the 
phases of mentoring from initiation to one of full collegiality. 
What is not so clear, however, is the process of instruction and 
supervision through which the mentor can and does provide 
varied and appropriate types of assistance. As noted. Gray and 
Gray (1985) outline the general process as proceeding from 
dependence to autonomy and perhaps then to mutuality. Yet 
what is the basis for mentor decision-making beyond the forma- 
tion of a supportive lATiou relationship? The recent works of 
Thies-Sprinthall and Sprinthall (1987) and Reiman (1988) have 
been attempts to clarify and outline eXiK^tly what configurations 
are necessary lo provide for such systematic yet differentiated 
assistance. An earlier study by Thies*Sprinthall (1980) had 
clearly shown that some experienced teachers were not devebp* 
mentally complex enough themselves to provide effective super- 
vision/mentoring for student teachers. Not only did the research 
indicate that mentoring is more complex as a process than 
classroom instruction, but also that some experienced teachers 
were actually unable to objectively assess the quality of perfor- 
mance of the beginners. 

As a result of that work, Thies-Sprinthall and Sprinthall 
( 1 9K7) now propose systematic mentor training based on devel- 
opmental principles. An effective mentor needs to know how lo 
vary the amount of structure and direction according to both the 
phase of induction and the cognitive developmcnud stage of the 
novice (Thles-Sprinthall, 1984). Following Hunt's (1974) 
framework^ the mentor also varies the amount of support and 
challenge by developmental level. Thus, a novice who problem 
solves at a concrete level would require both substantial personal 
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support as well as highly detailed plans and immediate feedback 
on a very specific teaching behavior. Of course the opposite 
would be true for a novice who problem solves at higher-order 
levels of cognitive and interpersonal development. The ability 
to match the mentoring strategy lo the current developmental 
level and then gradually mis-match in a manner of constructive 
dissonance represents just how complex mentoring can become 
if the important goals of psychological development and reper- 
toire of leaching skills are to be achieved by the novice. 

However, Levinson (1978) noted that many mentoring rela- 
tionships end on a sour. biuer« or resentful note. In part, the cause 
of this negative outcome may be a result of failure to work 
appropriately with the lifespan and cognitive developmental 
processes inherent within mentoring as well as the various 
phases through which mentoring relationships progress. Failure 
to work with these developmental processes can result in pro- 
grams that are called mentoring but are really only an empty 
shell devoid of the heart and soul found in true mentoring 
relationships (Gchrke, 1988; Little, l990;Trang & Head, 1988). 
Ij-itUe (1990) encourages future research agendas that look more 
at this heart of mentoring by focusing on comparison of mentors 
who receive training with those who do not, looking at mentoring 
as one of several policy options, testing the relative power of 
mentoring in favorable and unfavorable settings.and examining 
the context, content, and consequences of mentoring. 

Function 

Mentoring is a very powerful process, but ii is also important 
for those involved in mentoring to consider mentoring as a 
comi^lcx function as well (Kay, 1990). The word function has 
been defined as a special duty or performance required of a 
person or thing in the course of work or action (World. 1966). 
Because of the major role mentors can play in their proteges* 
lives and the intensity of the relationships people often fail to 
consider the function of mentoring as well as its process. How- 
ever, other people and events in a protegees life can perform 
isolated mentoring functions, even though they may not actually 
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be involved in the more in-depth, comprehensive mentoring role. 
For example, faculty members who express understanding and 
appreciation of a beginning teacher's philosophy and profes- 
sional orientation toward education serve the function of provid- 
ing interpersonal support for that protege even though they may 
not be that beginning teacher's mentor. 

Mentoring Functions 

Mentoring functions are similar to the various roles mentors 
fulfill such as developer of talent, coach, door-opener, sponsor, 
protector, or confidant (Odell, 1989; Zimphcr & Ricger, 1988). 
Descriptions of different types of mentors also serve as examples 
of the different functions mentors can fulfill for proteges. For 
example, Kram and Isabella (1985) identify peer mentors as 
information peers, collegial peers, and special peers. Haring- 
Hidorc (1987) distinguishes between traditional primary men- 
tors, which she calls grooming-mcntors, and 
networking-mentors, that have been variously termed peer pals 
(Shapiro, Haseltine, & Rowe, 1978) or peers (Bolton, 1980). 
Huling- Austin's (1990) concept of styles of mentoring (i.e. 
rcspondcr, colleague, initiator] and Gray's (1989) Mentoring 
Style Indicator also reflect different types of mentoring. 

Mentoring Mosaic 

Darling ( 1985) distinguishes between mc/ifor/^s, the process 
by which you are guided, taught, and influenced in your life's 
work in important ways (p. 42), and a mentor, the person who 
leads, guides and advises a person more junior in experience (p. 
42). Since mentoring influences come in various forms. Darling 
cautions against focusing upon primary, traditional mentors to 
the exclusion of other mentoring strategies that can also guide 
one's development In addition to the traditional mentor, who is 
usually older and more experienced than the protege. Darling 
suggests that one cultivate a network of secondary mentors, or a 
mentoring mosaic, that will provide the strength of weak ties 
(Darling, 1985; Granovetter, 1973). According to Darling, peo- 
ple who serve as secondary peer mentors can include Step- Ahead 
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Mentors, Co-Mcnlors, or Spouse Mentors* However, one's 
mentoring mosaic can have great variety and be comprised of a 
network of secondary mentors; events, situations, and circum- 
stances of life; books one reads; or crises one faces (Darling, 
1986), 

When mentors and proteges apply the concept of a mentoring 
mosaic to the various functions primary mentors fulfill in 
mentccs' lives, they can optimize the functions of mentoring by 
tapping other resources in order to fill empty spaces they may 
have in their mentoring mosaic. As an example, the following 
excerpt from a beginning teacher's journal illustrates the 
mentoring mosaic concept at work. 

It has been three weeks since school ended and I am 
still struggling with some negative attitudes toward 
teaching, even lliough my first year of teaching has 
been successful in so many ways. In the process of 
flipping through a psychology book, I accidently found 
some information on entry into the work force. As 1 
read the information regarding people's entry into llieir 
careers and reconciliation of their career dreams with 
reality, 1 realized that this issue was the source of much 
of my current disillusionment with teaching. 

Now I understand my negative attitudes much better 
and -ealize that I am adjusting to the realities of my 
profession. Instead of being angry with myself and 
teaching, 1 realize that what I have been experiencing 
is part of a process I am going through as I adjust to my 
career. This information really helps me put things in 
perspective and has improved my attitude toward 
teaching considerably.*^ 

Thus, at a time when this beginning teacher's mentor was un- 
available, the beginning teacher was able to gain perspective 
upon her flrst year of teaching through another aspect of her 
mentoring mosaic. 

*This entry U fmm the jiximtl of the fim author during her inductinn. 
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Staying alert to the function of a mentoring mosaic in one*s 
life and seeking out experiences and events that provide 
mentoring opportun itics can enhance the actual process involved 
in a relationship with a primary mentor. One of the major pitfalls 
in mentoring involves over-reliance upon one's mentor and 
failure to allow the relationship to grow and change over lime. 
Awareness of the function of a mentoring mosaic can help 
prevent such undue focus and excessive dependence upon the 
mentor and can help foster self-reliance in the protege (Kay, 
1990; Odell, 1990). Proteges can then be alert to other experi- 
ences and people in their lives that serve a mentoring function 
and be open to leaming from them. This is one reason why 
encouraging mentorsto serve as resource persons who refer their 
proteges to other people for specialized help is so important. 

Realizing that mentoring includes both function and process 
can also help case the adjustment whenever either mentor or 
protege find it difficult for the protege to become more autono- 
mous and less dependent upon ihc mentor's leadership (Darling, 
1985; Hunt and Michael, 1982; Lcvinson, 1978). If proteges 
have learned to be alert for other areas of their lives in which 
they are receiving mentoring, they are less likely to be totally 
dependent upon a primary mentor and better able to make 
appropriate shifts in roles as the relationship is redeflned. 

However, there is also danger in an over-emphasis on 
mentoring as a function. True mentoring is not a piecemeal 
assortmentof activitiesor behaviors intended to assist the devel- 
opment of beginning teachers. In the sbictest sense of the word, 
mentoring is found most clearly and significantly in traditional 
primary mentors with whom one forms an I/Thou relationship 
(Gehrke, 1988). Real mentoring involves much more than just 
fulfilling mebitoring functions in someone's life. 

Clawson (1980) graphically portrayed this complex blending 
of mentoring process and function when he designed the model 
on page 1 8 that describes mentoring and places it in context with 
other developmental relationships based upon the degree of 
commitment and comprehensiveness of influence on the protege 
(Pagan J 988). 
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As LitUe ( 1990) points out* many current mentoring programs 
have mentors participating who do not fully understand their 
role. In these types of situations, it would really be better to 
rename these programs as assistance for beginning teachers but 
not mcnioring. For many people the word mentoring connotes a 
relationship that includes expectations of a level of conunitment 
and comprehensiveness chat are not currently found in many 
educational mentoring programs. Often, when people hear rhe 
word mentor, they think of traditional primary mentors. While 
primary mentorships tend to offer the most benefits and include 
rich depth and breadth in the relationship, they also contain the 
most risks and are not always available to people (Darling, 
1984-1985; Kram and Isabella, 1985: Lamberl and Lambert, 
1985). In order to maximize situations in which real mentoring 
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can occur, those who work with mentoring need to be aware of 
the complexity of mentoring and work with both its process and 
function. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter, mentoring has been discussed as a complex 
process and function. Its complexity can be seen in tJie needs of 
both mentors and proteges, the developmental issues each indi> 
vidual faces, and the complexity of mentors* roles. Tlie process 
of mentoring is reflected not only in the various phases of 
mentoring, but also in the developmental processes inherent 
within mentoring itself. Awareness of the function of mentoring 
alerts educators to difTerent types and styles of mentoring and 
can assist participants in becoming awate of a mentoring mosaic 
in their lives, thus avoiding over-reliance upon one mentor. 

Mentoring has served as a powerful developer of human 
potential throughout the centuries (Head and Gray, 1988). How- 
ever, as Gchike (1988) and Liule (1990) have pointed out, so 
much of what is currently labeled as mentoring is not real 
mentoring. Mentoring has tremendous power to assist in induct- 
ing neophytes into a profession (Rciman, McNatr, McGce, 
Hines, 1988). However, we must understand the complexity of 
mentoring and work with its process and function if we are to 
actuali /.e its potential to make a difference for beginning teachers 
and education as a whole (Gehrke, 1988; Huling- Austin, 1990; 
Kay, 1990; Litde, 1990; Reiman, 1991; Thies-Sprinthall and 
Sprinthall. 1987). 

The slakes are high for our teachers. Currently 40-50% of 
them leave education after teaching seven years or less (Huling- 
Austin, 1989). Many of those who leave are our best and bright- 
est (Schlechty and Vance, 1981). Numerous authors have 
addressed the issue of teacher induction with mentoring as a key 
component of induction programs. However, mentoring must be 
implemented wisely with attenticm ti> its complexity, process, 
and function in the lives of both mentor and protege. As a 
profes!:»ton,even if we were not compelled loiici because of what 
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wc know is right, wc cannot anord to complacently stand by wit 
an impending tcacha shortage in both tlic quality and quantit; 
of our teachers. Let's not add mentoring to the already too kxi 
list or educational Tads that have been tried but not atway 
implemented wisely . Mentoring can make a dirrerence Tor teach 
crs, but it needs to be real mentoring complete with its complex 
ity in process and function. 
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Chapter 2 

Psychological Support for Mentors and Beginning 
Teachers: A Critical Dimension 

Yvonne Gold 
California State University— Long Beach 

Mentoring is a complex function Involving the personal, the 
psychological and the professional skills of the support 
teacher. In many instances mentors are not trained in all of these 
areas and the major concentration of their training is in the 
professional skills of teaching. The emphasis on professional 
skill development has been the guiding force for training mentors 
within the literature over the past few years. Little or no discus- 
sion on the importance of developing a mentor's personal skills, 
such as those that come under the psychological support dimen- 
sion, has been presented. An example of this was given by Varah, 
et al. (1986) when they reported two primary qualifications for 
mentoring. These were a dedication to teaching and a willingness 
to extend their teaching responsibilities to include work with a 
new member of the profession (p.31). Both of these qualifica- 
tions come under the area of professional skills. The authors also 
stated that the mentor should provide encouragement and reas- 
surance and help beginning teachers develop security and con- 
fidence that will improve their teachhig. Here again, one may 
see this as professional skill development, since it focuses on 
improving the teaching area rather than placing the focus on the 
personal and psychological development of the beginning 
teacher. 

There are numerous other literature studies that also place the 
emphasis of the mentor's role in the professional area Wildman 
(1989), for example, organized the support given to beginning 
teachers into five major categories: (1) to help them learn about 
teaching, (2) to feel good about their teaching, (3) to manage 
their work loads, (4) to become a part of the school community, 
and (5) to be good friends who olTercd a wide range of personal 
support, Anderson (1986) was another author who defined four 
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diiTorciU types ol iucnii)rs, Thrci': of ihcsc calcgorics emphasize 
professional skills whik* one discussed supiwrt, encouragement 
and advice on day-lo day problems. The California Slate Depart- 
nienl of iMlnuilioii (1^83, also identifies criteria for ihe 
selection of incniors. When exaniinhig these carefully, one will 
lind thai nothing is tncntioncd regarding the persomU develop- 
menl ol the hcginnhig teacher or ilie training a mentor must have 
to develop personal and |)sychological skills for themselves or 
l(»i the pu)lege. 

Toiehriale,lheieap|)eai lobe vast lindtations and great arais 
ol need in the iiahdng ol nietitot teachers regarditig the hclpdicy 
need to give a beginning teacher with the development of tlieir 
personal and psychological skills. Tlds need was recognizcil at 
the AW Advanced National Academy on Induction and 
Mentoring (19^0), Iti die closing session of die conference, 
Peggy Ishler reviewed the major issues related to needs for 
Ijelping beginning teachers. Psychological Support was citai as 
one of the most critical needs identified at the conference. 

The primary contribution of thischapter will be to define what 
personal and psychological support and skill development are, 
and discuss the type of training a mentor needs to facilitate 
personal skill development in the protege. 

The Need For Personal and Psychological Development 

With the high dropout rate among beginning teachers, it is 
imperative that we train mentors in helping beginning teachers 
to develop their personal skills and to become more self confi- 
dent if they are to survive (Gold, 1990 b). 

Beginning teachers are usually left to their own resources to 
survive their first year of teaching (Veenmen, 1984). Those who 
have a su-ong self-concept and are able to rely on their own 
strength somehow make it Uirough those trying first years. For 
those who lack an htnersin^ngth and resilience.and are unaware 
of their need to build su|i|H)ri agents, the stress and disillusion- 
ment olten lead to burnout ((lold» iy<M)a). 
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One of ihc most imporlanl functions of u men lor Is to help the 
beginning teacher identify the strengths they do have and de- 
velop necessary coping skills so he or she can be self reliant. To 
do tliis* a planned program of psychological support Is necessary 
(Gold. 1990 b). 

Psychological Support: Meeting Teachers at Their Area of Need 

The major Issue that needs to Ix? addressed In the design and 
development of support programs for beginning teachers is that 
tliese professionals must be met at their area of need* Attention 
to the professional problems lliey face each day In curriculum, 
classroom dlsclplliiCt and uumagement is only attending to the 
symptoms rather limn dealing with the needs of the Individual 
teacher. It Is Imi^ortaiit to address tliesc professional concerns to 
assist the beginning teacher so he or she can be more successful. 
However, without the development of personal and psycholog- 
ical skills the level of success Is limited. Attempting to handle 
the emotions and the stress that accompany these emotions is 
often overwhelming and can significantly diminish the begin- 
ning teacher's ability to apply the professional skills he or she 
has learned during the training period and first few months of 
teaching. 

What this writer Is proposing Is an entirely new type of 
support system that concentrates on the growth and development 
of individual teachers and meets them at their level of psycho- 
logical need. Ttie program must Include the necessary skills and 
type of support to help them cope with daily pressures and 
demands in both their personal and their professional lives. This 
type of program also provides the necessary skills for mentor 
teachers so they can assist the beghming teacher In meeting their 
personal and professional needs In order to survive the beginning 
years of teaching. 

A comprehensive program of Psychological Support pro- 
posed by this writer focus<js on lluee siwcHlc areas of need: (1) 
Emoilonal-PhyslcaU (2) Psycho-S(Kial» and (3) Pcnsonal-lntel- 
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Icclual (Gold, 1990a), Examples of ihcsc needs arc provided in 
ihc following figure: 





Figure 1 






Identified Needs 




Emotional-Physical 


Psycho-Social 


Personal-Intellectual 


sclf-esleeni 
security 

acceptance 
self-confidence 
illness resistance 


friendships 
relationships 
collegiahty 
interactions 


intellectual stimulation 
new Ideas/knowledge 
aesthetic experiences 

challenges 
innovative techniques 


(Gold and Roih, in press) 



For each of these areas, the Psychological Support Program 
concentrates on the teacher's needs as well as providing strate- 
gies for dealing with them In a comprehensive and systematic 
program. The Emotional-Physical area Includes an on-going 
stress-reduction and stress-controlling treatment plan. Teachers 
become aware of the threat to their emotional health when they 
react to their feelings with negative behavior patterns. Learning 
to Identify their feelings and also learning coping skills on how 
to deal with their feelings will contribute to their learning a self 
reliance that promotes emotional and physical health. Acquiring 
specific problem-solving skills where they identify their prob- 
lem and apply information and knowledge to reconceptualize 
and handle the problems are all part of dealing with stressful 
circumstances (Sarason, 1980). 

Recognizing emotional needs of beginning teachers and 
teaching ihcm coping skills where they can be successful will 
help them ^ain confidence in tlteir own ability tu handle problem 
situations. Lctiming professional skills without com entrating m 
personal and psychological skills will not assist thcni when their 
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emotions arc overwhelming and they lack necessary coping 
skills. If they are left on their own to handle their emotions and 
situations the best way they can, this often produces feelings of 
loneliness and isolation. When they are unsuccessful, this only 
reinforces their feelings of low self-concept which usually sets 
up a negative cycle. 

A comprehensive stress reduction plan includes: diagnosis of 
the individual's needs; identification of emotions and feelings 
involved in stressful circumstances; learning coping skills to 
handle their own emotions; receiving support from a trusted and 
knowledgeable mentor who guides them with problem-focused 
strategies; giving attention to exercise and diet, and using guided 
relaxation training. 

The second part of Psychological Support focuses on Psycho- 
Social needs. This aspect of the program concentrates on meet- 
ing the beginning teacher's need to interact by giving and 
receiving support from the mentor teacher and from other col- 
leagues. This type of support is vital to the beginning teacher's 
growth and helps to eliminate the isolation and alienation re- 
ported by liumerous beginning teachers. If isolation is not dealt 
with it can lead to feelings of loneliness and helplessness which 
often lead to burnout (Gold. 1985). Helping beginning teachers 
become aware of their socials needs and finding healthy ways to 
gratify these needs is vital* New coping skills can be learned 
through support groups of beginning teachers and also in a 
one-on-one relationship with a mentor who is trained in provid- 
ing this type of assistance. 

The third area of Psychological Support deals with the Per- 
sonal-Intellectual needs of the beginning teacher. These teachers 
need intellectual stimulation to avoid boredom. The type of 
stimulation they received while in college is often lacking the 
first few years of teaching when they are overwhelmed with 
paper work. Intellectual stimulation from a mentor who can 
guide and direct them in meeting their intellectual needs must 
not be overlooked. 
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Psychological Support prcscnlcd here provides for the meet- 
ing of beginning teachers* individual needs through the devel- 
opment of a personal plan for each teacher. The plan includes 
identification of needs in each of the three major areas (Emo- 
tional-Physical, Psycho-Social, and Personal-Intellectual), and 
establishing objectives on how to meet these needs. Specific 
strategies to bring about change are also included. Psychological 
Support also makes provision for change to take place gradually 
while support is offered by a trained mentor and other significant 
individuals. 

The Hole of the Mentor in Assisting Beginning Teachers Through 
the Use oPPs^^chologlcal Support 

Before any assistance can be accepted by the beginning 
teacher, if permanent change is to take place, a relationship must 
be developed between the two individuals. The mentor needs to 
be an accepting individual who knows how to communicate 
genuine feelings of acceptance to the beginning teacher. Devel- 
oping listening skills that demonstrate an understanding of how 
the beginning teacher feels and also having the skill to commu- 
nicate this is of extreme importance. Being available and taking 
time to develop a relationship are also necessary and will dem- 
onstrate to the protege a willingness to offer help. As this 
relationship is developed, there are other important considera- 
tions. One of these areas of concern is how to give encourage- 
ment to the protege rather than pampering. 

Encouragement is defined in nuiny ways. It is an acceptance 
of the other individual and an ability to communicate to him or 
her that y(iu u; dcrsUmd what he is exiKriencing and feeling. It 
is also inifx)! bmt to demonstrate a willingness togive ttiat person 
your support as he or she works through tlic steps necessary for 
bringing about change. do this, the environment must be 
einolionally safe and the txiginning tiuiclier needs to feel free to 
try new Ideas witlunil the fear of iioiMOtricvable losses (Kay, 
imp.3l). 
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Developing this type of relationship is a vital part of Psycho- 
logical Support. A mentor must be trained in a comprehensive 
program of psychological support that focuses on the psycholog- 
ical needs of the beginning teacher in the three specific areas Qf 
need: (1) Emotional-Physical. (2) Psycho-Social, and (3) Per- 
sonal-Intellectual. Being confident and knowledgeable in these 
areas will assist the mentor in facilitating growth in the protege. 

Guiding beginning teachers in the use of specific problem- 
solving strategies as they identify their own personal and psy- 
chological needs is of utmost importance. After they have 
identified their needs according to Figure 1, it is necessary to 
develop a specific plan to meet these needs. A major part of the 
plan will focus on helping them identify the stressors in their 
personal and professional life along with developing the neces- 
sary coping skills to handle the stress they encounter every day. 

Since teaching is regarded as a stressful profession (Kryiacou 
& Suicliffe, 1977), it is especially important that beginning 
teachers are given this type of psychological support, so they can 
manage the stress and perceived levels of burnout they are 
experiencing (Gold, etal., 1990). 

The plan consists of six basic steps: (1) identification of their 
sU-cssors (situations, events and individuals), (2) clarification of 
where, who, and how often these stressors take place, (3) recog- 
nition of their feelings associated with the stressors, (4) descrip- 
tions of their associated behaviors, (5) reali/allon of Lheir 
capability to control the stressors, and (6) specific strategies on 
how to bring about the necessary changes in their life (Gold, 
1990b). 

Mentor teachers must be Uaincd in how to develop a personal 
plan of Psychological Support where individual needs are iden- 
tified and specific sU'ategies for learning coping skills are in- 
cluded. If we are to develop an inner strengUi in beginning 
teachers, this type of program is of vital importance. 

Mentoring is a necessary means for Gaining, guiding and 
cnc(3uraging beginning teachers to become aware of their psy- 
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etiological needs and to meet tliese needs in constructive ways. 
To accomplish this task, mentors must also develop these skills 
in their own lives and learn how to assist beginning teachers to 
identify and meet their own psychological needs. 

Conclusion 

In summary, a program of Psychological Support has been 
described as a means of assisting beginning teachers in their 
personal development so they can survive the beginning years 
of teaching. This program provides for the identiOcation of 
teachers* needs in three major areas: (1 ) Emotional -Physical, (2) 
Psycho-Social, and (3) Personal-Intellectual. 

For the past three years, this author has gained flrst-hand 
experience through the success of a program for beginning 
teachers. The task of helping these teachers survive their first 
few years is a challenge for teacher educators. It calls for boM 
new thinking regarding the personal development of our begin- 
ning teachers. If we are to prepare these teachers more success- 
fully , and assist them during the entry- level years, then we have 
the responsibility and the opportunity to contribute to their 
individual growth and help them develop the necessary resil- 
ience to survive. 

With the dropout and burnout rate at excessi vc levels, we must 
give serious attention to the personal and psychok)gicaI needs of 
our beginning teachers as well as their professional needs. The 
time is now. the need has presented itself, the challenge is ours. 
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Chaptei* 3 



Mentoring: A Teacher Development Activity That 
Avoids Formal Evaluation of the Protege 



cntoring as a special relationship between the protege and 



1 T ^experienced teacher holds tremendous potential for the 
professional development of new teachers during the initial 
years of teaching. This is a critical time for professional devel- 
opment; teachers are establishing patterns and attitudes that may 
persist throughout a career of teaching (Borko, 1986). Likewise, 
mentoring is a teacher development activity that provides a high 
level of intensive support for the early professional growth of a 
protege. 

Formal evaluation procedures are intended to contribute to 
teacher development, but they focus on making value judge- 
ments of teach ing performance. The evaluation process by which 
school districts obtain data relative to hiring and retention deci- 
sions compares leaching practices to established standards of 
acceptable performance (Rebore, 1982; McGreal, 1983; 
Popham, 1988). As such, evaluation itself represents a high level 
of sUcss for most teachers, new aiid experienced ones alike 
(Fxkard & McElhinney, 1977; Wilhall & Wood, 1979). Al- 
though an im|)ortant and critical role for school personnel, eval- 
uation remains a values-driven process that focuses upon tlie 
critical analysis of teacher performance. 

Ikxaiisc ol ihc inherent differences between providing un- 
conditional support and measuring acceptable performance, this 
ciinplcr shows that the activities of mentoring and evaluating 
teacher tx^rformance are on opposite ends of a continuum, 
rciichor development activities are discussed in the extent to 
which e^ich is formative or summative in contributing to the 
pmfesslonal growtli of new teachers. Moreover, the disparate 
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purposes of mentoring and evaluating as lunciious oi school 
personnel aic incompatible activities. 

In the sections tliat follow, the concepts of formative and 
summative procedures are clarified and related to Ave activities 
that contribute to the professional development of teachers. The 
five teacher development activities are placed on a continuum 
that ranges from non-judgmental acceptance (mentoring) to 
value-seeking analysis (evaluating). Next, the qualities of the 
mentoring relationship are compared to the various role descrip- 
tors associated wiih implementing evaluation procedures. The 
chapter concludes with an examination of the needs of beginning 
teachers and how the potential of mentoring to meet those needs 
may be obverted if evaluation is a required function. 

A Continuum of Teacher Development Activities 

The terms formative and summative, coined by Scriven 
(1967) in a seminal work on curriculum evaluation, are now 
commonly utilized in the literature on teacher evaluation (e.g., 
McGrcal, 1983; Hunter, 1988; Manatt, 1988; Scriven, 1988). 
They make a distinction between evaluation intended to facili- 
tate a teacher's ongoing development by providing non-judg- 
menial feedback related to aspects of pcrfomiance (formative) 
and evaluation intended to focus on drawing conclusions about 
the worth and value of a teacher's performance (summative). 
While formative evaluation shapes and assists teachers to im- 
prove and reflne their craft, summative evaluation procedures 
are always concerned with judgement (Stake, 1967). 

Even Manatt (1988) distinguishes between the purposes, phi- 
losophies, theories, and practices of formative evaluation versus 
summative evaluation. The purpose of formative evaluation is 
to help teachers teach better through ongoing, descriptive, and 
nonjudgemental interactions; the purpose of summative evalua- 
tion is to help management make better decisions through final, 
judgmental, and adjudicative interactions. The philosophy of 
formative evaluation is that each individual strives for excel- 
lence, whereas the philosophy of summative evaluation is that 
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individuals achieve excellence only if supervised or evaluated 
by others. Lcitming theory drives fonnativc evaluation— the 
teacher works toward competence as an adult learner, and reward 
or punishment is internal. Testing theory drives summative 
evaluation— the teacher evaluation is conducted to improve the 
organization, and reward or punishment is external. In practice, 
Tormativc evaluation considers the processor instruction, not the 
person; its orientation is that of coaching. The practice of 
summative evaluation, on the other hand, considers the products 
of instruction and fulfills a comparing and sorting function. 

Here, the terms fonnativc and summative are expanded as 
descriptors of four common forms of teacher development ac- 
tivities that exist in most school settings: peer relationships 
among teachers, staff development programs, instructional su- 
pervision, and traditional evaluation. To these four is added a 
fifth activity, mentoring. These activities form a continuum of 
teacher development activities (see Figure 1 ) on which the terms 
formalivc-summative are utilized to distinguish among support 
activities based on trust and collegiality and those which arc 
based on more of a hierarchical arrangement of authority. On 
this continuum, mentoring is the most formative teacher devel- 
opment activity and evaluation is the most summative teacher 
development activity. A brief explanation of each activity and a 
rationale for its placement on the continuum follow. 



Figure 1 

A Continuum of Teacher Development Activities 



PKEK STAVV INS'IWKTIONAI. 

Mote MKN1-OKIN0 RlUATtONSHIPS hUVHljOPMnNT Hini^KViSlON liVAl I1A1 I^N Mine 

Poraiitive Suinnuilvc 
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Mentoring 

With its emphasis on providing cotuprehcusive and uncon- 
ditional support 10 proteges, the coucepl of uienloring fulfills 
each of Manatt's descriptions of fornmlive acllvltlcs. It is placed, 
therefore, first on the continuum displayed on page 37. 

Mentoring, whether a one lo one relalionslilp or a system of 
several persons providing assistance to novices, defines an ut- 
niGsphere in which nmtual trust and belief arc the ultimate goals 
(OdcU, 1990). In such an atmosphere, mentors engage in mar- 
shalling all available resources in order to **... have an intense 
impact on the development of the protege (Kay, 1990, p. 27)/* 
In this capacity, mentors are perhaps most effective when they 
view their role as one of initiating the necessary activities that 
will facilitate the prolessional growth of the protege (Huling- 
Austin, 1990). 

This active initiator role of mentoring is set apart from the 
informal sharing relationships (to be discussed below) in which 
teachers uaditionally have engaged (Huling-Austin, 1990). 
Mentoring requires a commitment to actively exert a consistent 
influence on the professional development of a protege to the 
extent that necessary experiences arc created and activities are 
promoted that will contribute to the positive growth and compe- 
tence of the protege. Clearly, this is a role for someone who is 
an excellent teacher (for modeling), someone who can teach an 
adult learner (the protege), and someone who can inspire confi- 
dencc and trust. Only teachers— those who are masters of their 
craft, who can convey its subtleties and nuances lo another, and 
who are willing to provide assistance for Ihc sake of another's 
growth can function as true mentors. Mcntorlnn is the essence 
of formative support (or new teachers. 

Feer Relutionfthlps 

Informal assistance and other forms of peer support appear 
next on the continuum as peer relationships. They serve an 
important support function, since teachers frequently share com- 
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iiion concerns and seek advice Irnin one nnt)lhei . Indeed, Uvich- 
crs are more likely to turn to a collougue lor assisUuice rather 
than a supervisor or oilier adniinlstralor (Lonle. 1975) who ihey 
perceive as a threat, especially if the adminisiraiDr Is fnnctioning 
as an evaluator. 

This form of assistance, however, while valuable for begin- 
ning teachers is not considered the equivalent of mentoring. It Is 
driven by the needs of the teacher seeking help rather than being 
directed by the insight and wisdom of an experienced guide. 
Even though the needs of novices, as they perceive them, repre- 
sent valid foci for improvement efforts, the professional devel- 
opment of a novice requires a long view of the complex process 
that extends beyond the urgent nature of immediate needs (e.g., 
developing mechanisms that foster self-reliance; cf, Kay, 1990), 

In recent years, more suncturcd forms of peer assistance have 
been developed in response to reform efforts and calls for 
improved instructional support (Neal, 1984). Specific peer inter- 
action plans include peer observation (Glatthom, 1985; Sparks, 
1986), peer coaching (Strother, 1989; Chase & Wolfs, 1989; 
Raney & Robbins, 1989), and peer clinical observation (Withal 1 
& Wood, 1979; Freeman, Palmer, & Ferren, 1980; McFaul, 
1983). These forms of peer support are derived from the concept 
of building collegiallty among teachers. 

Because peers deliver assistance and feedback, peer develop- 
ment programs are prlmiu-lly formative in nature. However, peer 
programs appear to be less driven by a commiunent to another's 
growth (as In mentoring) as they are by creating a mechanism to 
deliver more relevant supervision (cf. Withall & Wood, 1979; 
Raney & Robbins, 1989). (Refer to discussion of Instfuctional 
Supervision below.) These programs are collegia! and perform 
an assisting role; therefore, peer relationships are placed next to 
mentoring In terms of the level of formative support provided. 
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staff Development 



Staff dcvclopmcnl consists of specific activities planned for 
teachers to enhance iheir professional competencies after they 
have received state licensure and begun professional practice 
(Howey, 1985), Staff development constitutes the major on- 
going educational program for teachers of a specific district 
and/or school. As a form of teacher development, it occupies a 
mid-point on the formative-summalive continuum. Although 
much of what is done as staff development is intended to further 
professional growth, staff development practices frequently 
have lacked the impact of actually influencing and changing 
te-acher practice (Joyce & Showers, 1980; Wood & Thompson, 
1980; FuUan, 1990), 

Given the discussions on school reform, restructuring the 
governance of schools, and enhancing school culture, educators 
have reappraised staff development practices and have identified 
characteristics of effective stuff development programs. Accord- 
ing to Sparks (1983), W(X)d and Thompson (1980), staff devel- 
opment efforts need lo: 

• Be of sufficient lUiralloii for long-term change to occur, 

• Include more control by teachers over what and how new 
teaching methods arc learned; 

• FtKus on job related tasks that teachers feel are real and 
Important; 

Give opportunities to practice new ideas in real work set- 
tings; 

• Encourage teachers to work in groups and learn from each 
other; 

Reduce the use and threat of external judgements from one's 
superior by allowing pccr-participants to give each other 
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feedback concerning performance and areas of needed im- 
provement 

If recast along these guidelines, staff development practices 
would be largely formative in nature. However, many school 
districts may not have adopted this newer view of staff develop- 
ment, so programs may still reflect an emphasis on evaluation 
criteria, outside experts, and short-term attempts at instructional 
improvement Placing staff developmental the mid-pointon our 
continuum indicates that staff development practices have the 
potential of either contributing formatively or summatively to 
teacher development, depending on theorientation thata specific 
district adopts for its staff development program. 

Instructional Supervision 

The process of supervision is the vehicle which has been 
charged traditionally with affecting needed improvement ol 
instruction in schools (Goldhammer, Anderson, & Krajcwski, 
1980). Alfonso, Firth, & Neville (1975) conceptualize liistrnc- 
lional supervision as, '^Behavior officially designaled by [he 
organization that directly affects teacher behavior in such a way 
as to facilitate pupil learning and achieve the goals of the 
organization (pp. 35-36).'' Although it embraces the goal of 
enhancing student learning, however, traditional supervision 
frequently fails to effectively influence the professional growth 
of teachers (Goldhammer, 1980). Blumbcrg (1980) summarizes 
the supervision dilemma in this way: 

Two general statements about supervision in the 
schools can be made. The First is that much of what 
occurs in the name of supervision constitutes a waste 
of time, as teachers perceive it ... The second is that the 
character of relationships between teachers ... and su- 
pervisors ... can be described as somewhat of a cold 
war. Neither side trusts the other (p. 5). 

The traditional mistrust between supervisor and teacher cxisls 
not only because the world of the suixirvisur isrcinovcil from the 
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world nl pracllcc (Scrgiovaiml, 19H5), but because supervision 
has Ix cn frequently conceived as being synonymous with eval- 
ualioii (0(xjnst 1982). Although recent views of instructional 
siiiKTvlsion have helped to redefine supervision apart from the 
administrative function of evaluation (Glatthom, 1984), by its 
very nature of being a function of a school district's administra- 
tive structur;, formal supervision of instruction is frequently 
viewed by teachers as a pan of the evaluation process. Moreover, 
the direct connection between supervision and evaluation is 
reinforced when supervision and evaluation are performed by 
the same person. For these reasons, supervision is placed on the 
continuum of teacher development activities next to evaluation 
in terms of the extent to which it is perceived by teachers as 
summative. 

Evaluation 

l^valualion serves vilally iniix)rtant puiposcs lor a school 
dislricl. It also provides a means of accountabllily for hiring 
decisions by administralive personnel and n means by which lo 
pursue school improvemcnL Perhaps ihc most gcnnanc to this 
discussion, however, are the ways in which evahialion contrib- 
utes to the professional developmonl ol teachers. Well-founded, 
comprehensive evaluation programs provide an array of 
summativedataaccompanied by clear comniunlcallon regarding 
the acceptability of an individual teacher's performance in rela- 
tion to the school's standards. Moreover, a strong evaluation 
program engenders positive leelings and promotes high morale 
to ihe extent that it recognizes effective and exemplary perfor- 
mance and does not tolerate marginal performance. To this end, 
evaluation provides an authoritative afTirmation of the impor- 
tance of quality teaching (McGrcal, 1983; Peterson, 1990). 

As the formalized procedure for assessing teacher perfor- 
mance, evaluation is the most summative in intent and purpose 
of the five teacher development activities discussed. It is also 
shown as the most summative of the five teacher development 
activities on the continuum because the literature on teacher 
evaluation overwhelmingly aligns it with the values-driven func- 
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tion of summativc evaluation (Rcborc, 1982; McGrcal, 1983; 
Popham, 1988; Scrivcn, 1988; Millman & Darling-Hammond, 
1990). Moreover, a clear separation of formative and summative 
functions is reflected by scholars in the field. Here arc a few 
headings and subtitles from the literature: Formative and 
Summative Folly, A Sticky Wicket: Summative Teacher Evalu- 
ation (Popham, 1988); Segregating Summative Evaluation from 
Development Support (McGreal, 1983); and How Formative 
Evaluation Differs from Summative Evaluation in Performance 
Appraisal of the Education Professional (Manatt, 1988). As 
Scriven (1988) maintains: 

Without this separation |of formative and summative 
roles], it is unreasonable to expect teachers to go to 
formative advisers about Iheir weakncssas. One might 
as well expect clients to seek advice from attorneys who 
are doubling us judges on the same case. Further, teach 
crs getting help from the person who will judge them is 
akin to teaching to tlic test or antliors reviewing llicir 
own works (pp. 11 4- IS). 

The formative-sumniative continuum offers a single dinicn- 
sion along which to rank five activities intended to promote the 
professional development of tCticliers. The continuum of activi- 
ties may be viewed in several ways, as one moves away from the 
formative end toward the summative end. These activities will 
vary with the day-to-day interactions and teacher relationships. 
They will move from collegia! to hierarchical purposes, shifting 
from support to appraisal. Therefore, the tcacher^s sphere of 
conUx)l does move from self to others. 

At this juncture, it is useful to consider fuither the two ends 
of the continuum, mentoring and evaluating, in reference to new 
teachers. Both are affirmed as equally important teacher devel- 
opment activities » but a mentoring program that deliberately 
avoids the function of formal teacher evaluation best serves the 
professional growth of novice teachers. 
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Mentoring vs. Evaluating New Teachers 

The essence or mentoring is Tound in its assisting function 
(Odell, 1990). Among the most common descriptions of the 
functions of mentoring are the terms Supporter, Sponsor, Pa- 
tron, Guide, Counselor, Advisor, Protector, Encourager, 
Confidant, and Befriender. Each of these functions identified 
with mentoring, as shown in figure 2, implies a level of trust in 
which a protege feels safe to openly seek assistance in areas of 
professional and personal needs. Perhaps not surprisingly, the 
act of evaluation is noticeably absent from all of Uiesc concept 
tions of mentoring. 

Incontrast, descriptors of the evaluating role include the terms 
Appraiser, Assessor, Judge, Rater, Estimator, Reckoner, and 
Authority. Underlying each of these is an emphasis on deler- 
mining worth through a critical analysis of performance. Evalu- 
ation of performance is a traditional and required function of 
scluK)l personnel and sound evaluation programs contribute to 



Figure 2 
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teachers' professional development by conveying summuttve 
data and conclusions about pcrfomiance* To confound the help- 
ing and assistance role of mentoring with the task of conducting 
formal evaluation of teaching performance is to undermine the 
very condition— trust— that is required for mentoring to flourish 
(Uwis, 1980; Fox & Singlctary, 1986; Moffett, St. John, & 
Isken, 1987; Perspectives on teacher induction, 1987), 

The major impetus for the growth of mentoring in school 
settings has been the attempt to more adequately meet the needs 
of new teachers (Little, 1990). Odell ( 1989)and Vcenman (1984) 
have conducted research into the needs of new teachers as 
perceived by the novices themselves. Classroom discipline, in** 
structional methodology, motivating students, dealing with indi- 
vidual difTerences among sUidents,and assessing students' work 
are among the most frequently mentioned areas of need. 

The two areas in which fomial evalua^'on by district person- 
nel frequently focus on are effective teaching performance 
(methodology) and classroom management (discipline) skills. 
These areas represent intense professional sensitivity for novice 
teachers. They realize the significance of adequate performance 
of effective teaching and classroom managerial skills. It is highly 
unlikely, however, that insecure novices will ttim to the individ- 
ual who is responsible for evaluation to seek the level of support 
and assistance they . equire. Instead of seeking help, novices may 
very well spend their energy "covering up** or engaging in other 
unproductive compensating behavior. The novice is one for 
whom open and honest inquiry, plenty of cppoitunities to exper- 
imcnt with developing instructional expertise, and much non- 
judgmental support are absolutely essential for professional 
development. Odell (1990) asserts: 

only ttie assistance function is consonant with a 
sit'.niricant mentoring relationship. Stated quite simply, 
'mentors' who engage in evaluations for future em- 
ployment decisions arc not mentoring (p. 17). 

Mentoring and cvahuUlng, it may be concluded, represent the 
most ioruuitivc and most summative of teacher development 
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activities. They arc disparate and incompatible aclivilies which 
cannot productively be carried out by the same person. 

In conclusion, this chapter places the practice of mentoring 
into perspective as a form of teacher development along a 
continuum of other activities intended for the professional 
growth of teachers. Additionally, this chapter presents a perspec- 
tive of mentoring and evaluating as equally valid avenues of 
teacher development, yet fundamentally different ones in terms 
of the nature and pury)ose of the support provided by each. 

1 he difference in the primary functions of mentoring and 
evaluating requires a clear separation between them if a nurtur- 
ing environment for novice teachers is to be eslabHshed. A 
wcll esiablished principle, therefore, fordcveloping and sustain- 
ing mentoring programs is to clearly distinguish mentoring us a 
separate lictivity from formal evaluation.! o this end, individuals 
who pcrforn) each role must iK^rfonn it in a manner tliat is 
exclusive of the other. 
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Chapter 4 



Mentor-Management: Emphasizing the HUMAN in 
Managing Human Resources. 



uality Education Is The Only Answer to Our School Prob- 



\^lems." To achieve quality education, current standards for 
student achievement will have to be raised and sweeping 
changes made in the way schools are managed (Glasser, 1990). 
Boss-management, currently the dominant approach to school 
management, is based on a stimulus-response model where 
desired behaviors are rewarded and undesirable ones punished. 
It is adversarial relations between managers and woricers. Boss- 
management controls the operation of the system by setting 
policies and imposing standards and manipulating sanctions for 
or against worker behavior. Workers wilhin this type of system 
tend to do as little as possible. For example, Glasser interviewed 
a large number of students. The majority of these students 
reported that they were capable of doing quality woric in class, 
but they had never done it and had no plans of doing it in the 
future (Glasser, 1990, p. 1). 



Glasser proposes lead-management, based on his own control 
theory, as an alternative to boss-nianagcnicnt in the schools and 
other organizations as well. Lead-nuumgenient utilizes persua- 
sion, problem solving and coopcmtion as its tools to entice 
workers (students or others) toward quality performance. Lead- 
management includes four essential elements: 1) getting the 
workers involved in describing quality ficrformancc and what 
must be done to obtain It, 2) providing models of the expected 
lycrformunces, 3) asking workers to hisjifct and evaluate the 
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quality of their own pcrronnuncc, and 4) facilitating their work 
by providing proper tools, resources and work environment. In 
Glasser^s words, **The Icad-nianager spends all of his time and 
energy figuring out how to run the system, so workers will see 
tliat it is to their benefit to do quality work " 

While lead-management presents a welcome alternative to 
llie more negative and coercive techniques of boss-management, 
both approaches fail to address what should be the main purpose 
of schoois — developing responsible citizens. Glasser defines 
"quality schools** in terms of high levels of student achievement. 
Quality schools have a positive impact on the social, physical, 
psychological, moral and intellectual development of all stu- 
dents. To say it directly, quality schools produce competent, 
caring and responsible citizens (Kay, 1989). The single most 
important goal of society and education is to help people develop 
the attributes and skills to be responsible for themselves. The 
purpose of education is broad; the focus of lead-management is 
much too rcsuictive. 



Mentor-Management 

An alternative to both boss- and lead-management is mentor- 
management. Mentor-management focuses on the individual 
and what can be done to prepare the worker to be responsible for 
himself. Kay (1990) envisioned mentoring as a function not 
limited to long-term, comprehensive, one-on-one relationships. 
By viewing mentoring as a function, now options are opened for 
making the benefits of mentoring available to larger numbers of 
individuals. Mentor-management is a philosophy and program 
for management aimed at accomplishing the stated goals and 
purposes of mentoring ina variety of different contexts including 
home, school, church, government and business. The strategies 
and principles of mentor management are equally appropriate 
for one-on-one relationships and large organizations. A worker 
can have one or several mentor-managers. Systematic applica- 
tion of the strategies and principles at all levels of the organiza- 
tional structure creates a consistent environment where 
responsibility can be learned and practiced. Schools are espe- 
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cially appropriate environments because of the nature and num- 
ber of workers affected by management. Students are malleable, 
the experiences and training they receive stay with them for a 
long time and have serious implications for long-term well-being 
of the individual and society. 

Kay (1990) defined mentoring as, *\..a comprehensive effort 
directed toward helping a protege develop the attitudes and 
behaviors (skills) of self-reliance and accountability within a 
defined environment/' Building on this definition, mentor-man- 
ugemeat is systematic and comprehensive effort directed toward 
helping individuals develop the attributes and skills to be respon- 
sible for themselves. Mentor-management is based on a simple, 
four-step strategy. 

Step 1 • Teach them how. W irkers must be taught the skills 
needed for their success. These skills come in two categories, 
generic skills essential for responsible behavior (Kay, 1990) and 
specific skills related to the task^;, functions and duties of the 
individual worker. For example, an essential skill for success as 
a first-year teacher would be lesson planning. For a child, a skill 
might be subtracting with borrowing or mowing the lawn. 

Step 2. Let them do. The worker must be allowed to apply 
the skill and practice, using it in appropriate contexts. Proper 
experience builds confidence and expertise for the worker. The 
worker m ust also know he is expected to use tlie skill and become 
proficient in its use. 

Step 3. Help them learn fVom having done. Each experience 
applying the skill provides an excellent opportunity to learn. The 
worker is taught to review his own performance and critique it 
against established criteria. This learning activity is conducted 
on all performances regardless of the worker's success or failuie 
in the activity. 

Step 4. Accept them unconditionally. Each worker must be 
^ alucd as a person of worth, regardless of the outcome of his 
efforts in applying the skill. Unconditional acceptance is critical. 
P^'ople who feel their value is on the line each time they perform 
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tend to shy away from activities where Ihey lack confidence. 
Unconditional acceptance of the person allows that person to risk 
and extend his efforts into new areas and expand his capabilities. 

Following this strategy, each mentor- manager works to create 
a supportive environment of unconditional acceptance where 
assistance^ resources and opportunities for learning responsibil- 
ity are constantly available to the individual worker. Question is, 
"What types of assistance* resources and experiences are likely 
to be the most helpful in helping someone loam to be responsible 
for himself?" 

Responsibility 

In order to understand the challenges facing mentor-managers 
ill developing responsible individuals, some discussion of the 
constructs and mechanisms of responsibility is needed. Respon- 
sible individuals are self-reliant (Glasser, 1965) and accountable 
(Blasi, 1984). Their choices and actions are self-initiated and 
based on internalized standards of performance and moral/ethi- 
cal principles. Responsible individuals hold themselves account- 
able and do not rely on others to police their choices and actions. 
These people have the ability to set their own direction in life 
and to monitor and sustain themselves in a continuous growth 
process (Kay, 1989). Responsible behavior is a product of self- 
reliance and accountability. Mcntor-managemeni responsibility 
should be directed toward helping the individual develop the 
attributes and skills of self-reliance and accountability. 

Self-Reliance 

Self-reliance is a muttifaceted construct with roots in several 
educational and psychological theories including: competence 
motivation (White, 1959), achievement motivation (Atkinson, 
1966), personal causation (deCharmes, 1968)» attribution theory 
(Weiner, 1972) and inuinsic motivation (Deci, 1975; Deci & 
Ryan, 1985). Self-reliance has at least four dimensions. First, it 
is a motivation based on a human need to be competent and 
self-determining. Second, it is a confldence in personal powers 
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and judgments. Third, it is coni[)Ctence and having Ihc abilities 
to meet one's own needs. Fourlli. sclf-rcliauce is an action; W is 
initialing the activity relying on one's own powers an(i judg- 
ments. 

Self-Reliance is a Motive 

White's (1959) proposed llicory of motivation refers to the 
human need to be competent in exercising one's power in the 
environment According to White, all individuals possess tliis 
need and are motivated to action by the desire to become com- 
petent. Deci (1975) combines the need to be competent with a 
need to be self-determining in his theory of intrinsic motivation. 
Self-determination is, "...the capacity lo choose and have those 
choices, rather than reinforcement contingencies, drives, or any 
other forces or pressures, be the determinants of one's actions," 
(Deci & Ryan, 1985). Behavior is intrinsically motivated when 
the individual perceives the possibility for receiving satisfaction 
(through feeling competent and self-determining) from partici- 
pation in the activity (Deci & Ryan, 1985). Part of self-reliance 
is being cncrgi/.cd into action from within. It is being intrinsically 
motivated. 

Self-Reliance is Confidence 

Self-reliance is a confidence in and a willingness to rely on 
one's own powers and judgments. It may also be described as an 
expectancy for success in activities where success or failure 
depends on one's own abilities and efforts (de Channes, 196K; 
Weiner, 1972). Expectancy for success or failure is based on a 
history of previous experience with the same or similar tasks 
(Atkinson, l%5). Confidence in one's own powers and judg- 
nieuLs can be built on two fronts: repeated experience in perform- 
ing a task and training in skills which apply to divergent tasks. 
ReiKuited exjH^ricncc with a task strengthens the powers and 
jitdgnieut.H InvolvcMl in lliat task. Confidence can be based on 
previous cxperinicc with the task. Confidence can also be based 
on powers and judgments which gci»erali/.ed to a wide variety of 
activities and tasks, A person can be confident of success in a 
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new task based on confidence in powers and abilities which 
generalize to the new slluaiion. 

ll is also importanl in the development of self-reliance for the 
individual to learn to recognize the role played by his abilities 
and efforts in determining the success or failure. Metacognitive 
skills increase the awareness of the individual to his own learning 
processes and performances (Brown, 1978). Metacognitive 
strategies effectively increase the individual's awareness of his 
own efforts, progress and accomplishments. Self-moniloring 
and metacognitive processes show great potential for enhancing 
self-reliance. 

Self-Reliance is Competence 

Glasser (1965) says that responsibility is relying on self for 
getting one's own needs met. Realistically, an individual can be 
self-reliant only when he does in fact have the ability to meet his 
own needs. The potential for self-reliance grows as the abilities 
of the individual increase. As already discussed, some abilities 
provided a much broader base for self-reliance than do others. 
The ability to change a tire, for example, prepares the individual 
to deal with a speciflc situation. The ability to analyze problems 
and identify solutions is a much broader skill and prepares the 
individual to approach a greater variety of situations with confi- 
dence. The individual gains greater potential for being self-reli- 
ant when he learns skills that generalize broadly into other areas 
of life. 

Competence also grows as the individual is expected to use 
his powers and abilities. The literature on learned helplessness 
indicates that doing something for someone that he can do for 
himself slows down his growth and undermines his confidence 
(Covington & Beery, 1976), Good advice to would-be-helpers 
is to separate their need to help from the individual's need for 
help (Coopersmith & Fcldman, 1974). Self-reliance is enhanced 
when the individual relies on himself and feels success. 
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Self-Reliance is an Action 

Finally, self-reliance is a decision by the individual to engage 
in the activity relying on his own powers and judgments for 
success. Tliis decision is complex and based on the desire to be 
competent and self-determining, the individual's confidence in 
himself, the probability for success, and the risks associated with 
failure. The individual is more willing to make this decision 
when the risks of failure arc reversible. In many cases, individ- 
uals resist the desire to be competent and self-determining and 
do not exercise their own powers and judgments because their 
ego-value is inseparably tied to the outcomes of their efforts. 

In summarizing the discussion, self-reliance can be enhanced 
by carefully considering each of its dimensions and related 
theories. Self-reliance is based on desires to be competent and 
self -determining. The efforts of mentor-management should re- 
member these desires and capitalize on them. Mentor-manage- 
ment should never undermine the individual's competence* 
control or personal worth. 

Accountability 

Accounting is a process of reconciling a choice or action 
against appropriate standards of acceptability. As discussed ear- 
lier, accountability is based on standards for acceptable perfor- 
mance and/or moral/ethical principles. For example* pan of a 
teacher's job is to maintain an acceptable classroom environ- 
ment There are conditions (implic i t or expl ic it) that differentiate 
acceptable from unacceptable. The performance of the teacher 
is compared against these expected conditions. If his perfor- 
mance is unsuccessful, he must then offer satisfactory cxplana- 
tion of the differences or modify his performance 
accordingly— the teacher accounts for his performance accord- 
ing to the standards. 

Accounting is reconciling; accountability is being requin:^ to 
account. Accountability for the responsible person is self-im- 
posed and based on internalized standards or principles. The 
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responsible person feels bolh a desirr aiid an obligation lo 
reconcile his choices and actions (Blasi, 1984). Blasi says that 
being responsible is being motivated toward self-consislcncy 
(congruence between who I am and what 1 do). In the framework 
of responsibility, the individual is internally motivated toward 
consistency with standards and principles that comprise his own 
sense of identity (Erikson, 1965). 

The accounting process works in advance of, during and 
following choices and actions. The responsible individual uses 
the standards or principles to guide his choices and actions before 
the fact. Mentally applying the standards or principles to any 
situation allows the individual to carefully select his choices, 
avoiding many mistakes and much lost time. Accounting in 
advance is an essential skill for responsible behavior. The same 
accounting process is maintained during the choice and action 
as well as in retrospect or after the fact evaluation. All three 
applications involve basically the same skills; the main differ- 
ence is their position in time. 

To this point, mentor-management has been presented as an 
approach to helping individuals in all contexts develop the 
attribute and skills to be responsible for ihemsclves. Responsi- 
bility has been defined to include self-reliance and accountabil- 
ity which have also been defined and discussed in relation to 
supporting theories. These theories provide insight into the de- 
velopment of self-reliance and accountability and how that 
might be accomplished. 

Suggestions for Effective Mentor-Managers 

The following suggestions are given to guide the efforts of 
mentor-managers as they work to develop environments where 
responsibility is spawned. These suggestions are drawn from the 
combined theories of competence, motivation, achievement mo- 
tivation, personal causation, attribution, intrinsic motivations, 
mctacogniiion, moral development, identity and self-consis- 
tency. 
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1. Ilrlp llu* individual develop a clear umtcrsianding of 
vvlial needs in W. done, liow to uh oufd/e when il is done 
eoriei ily and leel {uhuI aluMil il. 

I () do this , llie iiidividnid iniisl bo able Mr. 

a) Idenllly and clariiyappropriuieeoiulilionsor desired 
perfornutuec (|K^rioii]ianee standards) und/or behav- 
ior (moral/elhieal principles). 

b) Use llic elari lied siandards and/or nioral/cUilcal prin- 
ciples lo guide cnrrciil and fulurc pcrrormanees 
and/or behaviors. 

c) Make objecllvcobserviiiionsanddescriplionsof per- 
formances and/or Ix^haviors. 

d) Compare observed jXTlormanees and/or beliaviors 
wilh Ihe clarified eoiidiilonsol desired performance 
and/or kiliaviors lo oblain fcedtnu k lo guide fulurc 
peifoinianies aud/oi Ivliavlors. 

e) ( )|)lain valid ndoiniiUion on |)ersoual |icrfornuiuees 
and/or behaviors liom oIlK'r appfoprlalc sources. 

0 Use Ihe infonnallou and feedhiu k obtained from all 
sources including t><'i^<>i)^l obsi'fvalioa lo make de- 
cisions concerning htluio t>crf()rnmnccs and/or be- 
haviors» 

2. Allow the individual U) engage in ihe performance of 
behavior wiihoul inlriKhieing external slimuli lo coerce 
or reward. 

3. Select and suucture work acliviiies to provide an oppor- 
lunily for the individual to CJierclsc and/or extend his 
powers (abililies) and/or jiulgnienis (decision making). 
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4. Sclccl and siruclurc work acnviiios id inakr sik itss or 
failure conlingcni >n ihe c'fforls, jiowiTs amt judt^iMnem 
of individual. 

5. Focus all training and assisiancc on developing sulicni 
abilities and skills that can gcncrali/i* to a wi(k^ range of 
work activities. 

6. Allow repeated performance opportunities to allow the 
individual to overconoe initial failures and eventually 
succeed in the work activity. 

7. Expect the individual to use his own powers and judg- 
ments and do not allow him to sluff off his responsibilities 
for the work activity. 

Kcslraii all efforts to help until the needs of the individual 
have been carefully detennincd. 

0. Mana^^crs should develop the aliributes and skills of 
resfionsibility themselves and then model them for oth- 
ers. 

10. Keep the negative effects of failure to a minimum and 
allow the opportunity for the i ndividual to overcome his 
failures through continued elTort. 

11. Separate the personal value of the individual from his 
efforts and do not let his vafuc as a person be affected by 
the outcomes of his efforts. 

Implementation 

The implemenlaiion of mentor-management is not limited by 
the context nor constrained by the size of the group. Parents can 
and have used the strategy and methods of mentor-management 
in raising their own children in the homo environment. Parents 
may struggle with equating management and parenting, but in 
reality the equation is much closer thaui the terms would suggest, 
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Many of the ideas of mentoring and mentor-management are 
drawn from and supported in the literature on parenting and 
parental styles (Baumrind, 1970). 

Teachers and principals are managers who have and can use 
the mentor-management strategy and methods in their schools 
and classrooms to their own and their students* advantage (Swift 
& Kay. 1982; Ure & Kay. 1982; Kay 1989; Wang & Palinscar. 
1990). Mentor- management has also been used in church orga- 
nizations developing the expertise of lay leadership. Mentor- 
management is implemented both with the manager and those 
whom he manages. Glasscr (1965) makes the statement that 
children Icam responsibility best from responsible parents who 
love them. This holds true for others as well. Workers learn 
responsibility best from responsible managers who treat them 
with respect (and love if you wish). Mentor-managers should 
constantly work to develop and enhance the skills and attributes 
of self-reliance and accountability within themselves as well as 
with others. 

Mcnlor-nianagcmcnl d(x^s not occur in a vacuum. Mentor- 
managers have needs and special iiaits as do the workers they 
manage. Mentor-management docs not prescribe what a person 
should become other than responsible. Managers should not 
impose outcomes on others. Parents should not try to mold their 
children into a preconceived image. Parents (managers) should 
help their children discover themselves and what they can and 
want to be and then help them to develop the traits and skills to 
succeed. All mentor*managers should follow the same direc- 
tive — do not try to make everyone the same, help them become 
the best at what they can and want lo be and then help them to 
develop the traits and skills to succeed. Part of the manager's 
role is to help workers develop and internalize their own set of 
values, standards and skills. 

Mentor-management in any context has limited longevity and 
rcsu-ictions on its comprehensiveness. AH nicntor-managemcnt 
efforts will end. Knowing this, the mentor- manager should pre- 
pare the worker for the time beyond the end. Mentor-manage- 
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mcnt focuses on tola! life preparation and thus must look beyond 
the immediate tasks and activities of the worker. 
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Chapter 5 

Guidelines for Selecting Mentors and 
Creating An Environment for Mentoring 

Billie J. Em 
Arizona State University 

The lillc of mentor, bestowed on veteran teachers, is a 
weighty responsibility. It implies that experienced teachers 
have pedological expertise, extensive content knowledge and the 
ability to nurture others. However, not all veteran teachers arc 
equally qualified or interested in supporting a beginner. To 
facilitate the selection of qualifled mentors and to prevent less 
qualified or interested teachers from becoming mentors, school 
districts may find it necessary to identify and publish selection 
guidelines that clearly delineate personal characteristics and the 
professional skill level that the school system considers pre-req- 
uisites for mentorship. 

This chapter will discuss characteristics, skills, and functional 
and practical considerations that appear to have an impact on the 
mentor's ability to successfully complete the obligations of 
mentorship. It is important to note that the guidelines for select- 
ing mentors, however critical, must be viewed in perspective, as 
the mentoring environment that is created by the district can 
either encourage or impede a mentor's efforts to provide support 
to the beginning teacher. Therefore, this chapter will also discuss 
the factors that contribute to the development of a district-wide, 
comprehensive mentoring environment 

Personal Characteristics 

Thoughtful 

Successful mentors view the act of mentoring as an oppoiiu- 
nity for thoughtful reflection and personal growth. Zey (1984) 
found that through intensive collaboration with beginners and by 



articulating and making iheir knowledge clear, mentors generate 
new ideas and methods. Likewise, En/ and Anderson (1989) 
noted that when mentors described and reviewed their practice 
for beginners, it stimulated self-reflection and often caused 
mentors to revise strategies. Further, successful mentors view 
their role as an opportunity to contribute to their profession by 
sharing their knowledge and skill with others. As Head, Reiman, 
and Thies-Sprinthall (1992) so beautifully state in chapter 1 , "tho 
heart and soul of mentoring is an outgrowth of a personal belief 
in the value and worth of people and an attitude toward teaching 
that focuses on *passing the torch' to the next generation of 
teachers." Kay (1990) also views successful mentors as being 
responsible individuals who have an ethical obligation to self 
and others. 

Facilitative Attributes 

Other personal qualities that contribute to positive mentoring 
are confidence, a high energy level and an outgoing personality. 
These attributes are important for all teachers, but because the 
teaching profession has a long u^adition of isolation and a cultural 
myth of self-sufficiency, it becomes especially important that a 
mentor is capable of initiating and maintaining the relationship 
(Little, 1 990). Despitea veteran teacher's invitation to ask, if you 
have questions, it is unlikely that novices will seek help. The very 
act of requesting assistance often causes the beginner to feel 
inadequate and promotes a sense of failure. It appears that the 
beginning teacher will accqjt and respond to help more often and 
more favorably when it is oflered rather than when it is requested 
(Huling-Austin, 1990; Gross & McMullun, 1982; Gross, 
Wallston & Piliavan, 1979)- 

Mentors should, of course, be nurturing and supportive and 
demonsfrate a willingness to share ideas and materials. Because 
adults seek reciprocity in their interpersonal relationships, it is 
also essential that the mentor is receptive and able to learn from 
the novice, as this creates a sense of equity between them. 
Beginners who find themselves indebted in ways they cannot 
repay may resist help (Grecnbcrg & Westcott, 1983). 
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Integrity 

Mentors should be viewed by peers and adminislrators as 
persons of unquestionable personal and professional integrity, 
capable of establishing a relationship built on mutual trust and 
respect. In addition, it is essential that this coUegial relationship 
be respected, by all school participants, as confidential (Odell, 
1989; Bird and Alspaugh, 1986; Shulman, Hanson & King, 
1985). 

Professional Skills 

Pedagogical and Communicative Competence 

Mentors should be acknowledged as highly competent by 
their colleagues and administrators. They should possess current 
professional knowledge and demonstrate a high degree of in- 
structional expertise, such as the understanding of their students* 
social, physical and emotional development, mastery of curric- 
ulum, content, and instructional pedagogy. 

However important the mentors* expert knowledge may be, 
their ability and willingness to articulate explicitly intricacies of 
their own practice with beginners is perhaps a more critical issue 
(Kennedy, 1987). This communicative ability may need to be 
cultivated, as one consequence of the isolationist tradition of 
schools has been that teachers rarely have the opportunity to talk 
to one another about their work, view another teacher's class- 
room or model their skill for peers. Further, experienced teachers 
have routinized many of their daily tasks and can interpret 
complex classroom situations intuitively and instantaneously, 
thus making it difficult for them to analyze and explain moment- 
to-moment instructional decisions and responses to beginners 
(Berliner & Carter, 1986; Buchmann, 1986; Yinger, 1987). 
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Personal Development 

It is important to select mentors who have a comprehensive 
view of their role as opposed to seeing themselves as just 
buddies. Mentors should be knowledgeable about the develop- 
mental nature of the teaching profession (Fuller, 1969), Mentors 
must also perceive how this developmental progression may be 
compounded by life stage concerns, as often beginning teachers 
are also young adults trying to establish mature identities. 

This letter, written by Amy (age 22), provides an illustration 
of these dramatic life changes: 

Dear Cousin: 

Hi! I'm still alive after six weeks of kindergarten! I've 
been so busy and exhausted making games and things 
for my class! I've enjoyed it so far. I might want to try 
another grade and age group. Sometimes I feel like all 
I ever do in a day is say Sit down, raise your hand, keep 
your hands off your neighbor, etc. I guess I expected 
too much, but I'm learning! The teachers have been 
very helpful and I really love most of my kids. There 
are a few boys I just want to kill but that's normal. 

It is so hard to move and get situated. I just got my 
drivers license. My mom came down last month for the 
weekend— and this weekend I'm gouig home. We 
don't have school on Monday — and I haven't been 
home or seen my dad since I left home. 

Today was Picture Day. I'll send you one when I g< t 
them! Write me or call! It gets lonely sometimes. 

Love, Amy 
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Mentoring Functions 

Odcll (1986), using a funclional approach, chronicled ihc 
changing needs of new teachers over a school year by having 
v> their mentors record tlie beginner's questions and concerns. 
Anderson and En/ (1990), using a weight-rank survey, asked 
beginning teachers to signify what mentoring functions they felt 
were most important to llicm. Though the data collection meth- 
ods differed, the results were remarkably similar. It appeared that 
beginners were concerned about professional issues such as 
understanding disuict personnel policies and procedures, roles 
and responsibilities of the district personnel and the expectations 
of the school community they serve. Further, beginning teachers 
were highly concerned about instructional matters such as lesson 
planning, locating and selecting appropriate resources and ma- 
terials, establishing effective classroom discipline and manage** 
menl. In addition, Anderson and Enz (1990) found that 
beginning teachers strongly desired their mentors to observe 
their classroom performance and provide feedback. Most impor- 
tantly, novices revealed a critical need for personal support and 
encouragement. Mentors must be willing lo respond to the 
specific concerns beginning teachers express and be able to 
provide this type of support. 

Practical Concerns 

Teaching Assignments 

The mentor and novice relationship may be greatly facilitated 
when mentor and novice are matched as closely as possible for 
grade and/or content areas. Matching maximizes the mentor's 
opportunity lo use his or her expertise and increases the likeli- 
hood that the novice will benefit from the mentor's immediate, 
specific and in-depth knowledge ^f curriculum and mcthodotogy 
(Huffman & Leak, 1986). 
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Physical Proximity 

During ihc course of a normal school day, job demands rarely 
allow teachers the lime or the opportun ity to discuss professional 
concerns with one another. Allen and Pcchcone (1989) found the 
beginners in Connecticut's Induction Program reported little 
contact with their mentors, and the dilemma was exacerbated 
when mentors and beginning teachers worked at actual physical 
distance from one another (different schools). If mentors arc to 
do the work of a mentor, that is, provide specific instructional 
guidance and emotional support to beginners, then it is necessary 
that they have frequent contact with each other. In addition to 
common teaching assignments, close physical proximity (class- 
room locations) can encourage frequent communication and thus 
increase the amount of lime the mentor and the beginning teacher 
actually spend together (Enz, 1990; Odell, 1989). 

Time for Mentoring 

Another practical concern related to quality mentoring is that 
of the mentor's time. Experienced teachers are often placed on 
advisory committees for the district in which they work. 
Mentoring a beginning teacher lakes a great deal of time: before, 
during, and after school hours. When selecting mentors, adistrict 
should be cautious of their lime and not over-commit them with 
additional responsibilities. 

Creating An Environment for Mentoring 

From the school district's point of view, mentoring activities 
may apiKjar easy to implement. Simply identify new teachers and 
pair the teacher with a suitable mentor. However, appearances 
can be deceiving. School administrators cannot assume that a 
new Icachcr will receive sufficient support merely by matching 
tliem with a mentor. Naming mentors does not guarantee a 
nicnioring program. 

Consider, lor exanii)le, Mary's story and how she joyfully 
prepared all sunnncr for her second grade bilingual classroom. 
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She began her first year of teaching with enthusiasm and confi- 
dence. Mary had reason to be confident, as she had trained in an 
extensive field-experience program. 

However, none of her training had prepared her for hat she 
encountered when employed as a regular classroom teacher. In 
her class of 28 students were 10 children who spoke English 
only, 8 who spoke Spanish only, and 10 who were bilingual. In 
addition, there were at least 7 vastly different skill levels and to 
make matters worse, the district did not have the necessary 
instructional resources/materials for Mary to use. Mary *s mentor 
began a valiant effort to help Mary manage this situation, but to 
quote this dedicated, experienced mentor, "the system was 
slacked against her, a mentor alone can*t help her solve all of 
these problems, she needs more than I can possibly give.** At the 
end of the second month of school, Mary was frustrated and 
overwhelmed. She began to seriously question her ability to 
teach and her desire to be a teacher waned. 

System Stacking 

Unfortunately, students had been assigned to Mary's class by 
a school system that assumed all teachers are equally competent 
to manage this situation. This classroom would have been a 
challenge for any teacher, but for a newcomer, one who had few 
opportunities to develop strategies to deal with this range of 
student diversity, it became potentially hazardous to both teacher 
and students. 

Regrettably, Mary's story is all too common. The systematic 
abuse of beginning teachers continues even with all we now 
know about beginning teacher needs and development. Mary's 
story clearly illustrates that the induction process is more than 
the one-to-one, noviceAnentor relationship. Simply having a 
mentor docs not guarantee a successful first year experience. 
Fundamental system factors such as class loads, student assign- 
ment, multiple preparations and floating room assignments 
which arc t)eyond the control of the mentor teacher have a 
significant impact on a beginner's initial success as a teacher and 
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must be considered when developing comprehensive mentoring 
programs (Huling- Austin, 1990). 

Collaboration: The Basis for Support 

Successful mentoring/induction programs can be described 
as multi-level collaborative efforts with the most obvious collab- 
oration being the interactions between mentor and novice. Yet 
to be effective, these relationships must be supported by the 
larger school community which may include: school board 
members, district office and building level administrators, fac- 
ulty, school support staff, state department and university per- 
sonnel. Forging an alliance between these interrelated yet 
divergent entities is a challenging task. However, the unique 
perspectives and expertise of each agency will ultimately con- 
tribute to the viability of the mentoring program (Greaihousc, 
Johnston, Enz, Anderson & Noggle, 1990). For more informa- 
tion about collaboration refer to Chapter 6, Collaboration and 
Mentoring. 

This collaborative effort should product a plan that facilitates 
the implementation of a comprehensive mentoring program that 
prevents the type of system stacking Mary faced in her first year. 
Further, the plan should outline program goals, development and 
implementation phases of the program and allow for evaluation 
of program progress at critical junctures. (See Chapter 7 for more 
information on evaluating mentoring programs.) 

Building A Structure for Support 

<iloals: The Framework for Building Support 

Long before mentors are identified, the purpose and goals for 
the mcnloring program should be established, owned, and un- 
dorstcxxl by the total school community. Clearly stated goals 
serve as a frjniework that drives all of the subsequent organisa- 
tional teacher support activities identified in Figure 1 on page 
74. When goals arc clearly articulated and acceptcil, they guide 
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development, implementation and evaluation of the program 
directly reflect program goals. It is also critical that the goals ol 
mentoring are based on the specific needs and concerns of the 
beginning teacher, for if we use the metaphor of building a 
structure for support, then the needs and concerns of bcgiiming 
teachers should be considered the foundation for alt support 
efforts. 

Resources and Delivery Systems 

After the goals of the mentoring program have been estab- 
lished, the school community must begin to identify the re- 
sources and delivery systems necessary to provide support to the 
beginning teacher. 

To continue the metaphor of building a mentoring environ- 
ment, the school community should view the resources of per- 
sonnel, physical facilities, time and financial commitments. 
These are the building blocks of support, whereas the delivery 
system includes mentor's responsibilities, selection and match- 
ing criteria and training requirements as the mortar that bonds 
the mentor-novice relationship. The resources and delivery sys- 
tems that each school commimity has available may vary dra- 
matically but used skillfully will still accomplish the district's 
goals for mentoring (Kay, 1989). 

It is important to remember that each school community is 
unique and the type of instructional concerns and constraints to 
student learning and effective teaching arc factors that will have 
an impact on the mentoring program. 

Summary 

To accomplish the noble goals of mentoring it is necessary to 
view new teacher support from a broader perspective — not just 
a mentoring relationship but a mentoring environment It is only 
through the collaborative involvement of the total school com- 
munity that mentoring addresses the special needs of the begin- 
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ning teacher, allowing the relationship between novice and 
menlor to flourish— not merely exist. 
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Chapter 6 
Collaboration and Mentoring 

Alan J. Reiman 
North Carolina State University 

Fay A. Head 
Wake County Public School System 

Lois Thies-Sprinthall 
North Carolina State University 

Fonnali/cd support programs for novice teachers have 
rushed onto the educational landscape during the past de- 
cade. Mentoring, a principle component of many programs, is a 
key feature of state-mandated initial certification programs 
(Huling- Austin, 1989b), university-based teacher preparatio.i 
programs (Huling-Auslin, 1989a; Odell, 1986),and localdistrict 
efforts (Reiman. McNair, McGee, & Hines, 1988; Stoddart, 
1989; Thies-SprinthaH 1986). This apparent mutual interest in 
support for beginning teachers warrants an investigation of the 
potential for collaboration. In this chapter we examine collabo- 
ration in a varietyof contexts, offer some general guidelines, and 
describe examples of how it has revitalized the teaching profes- 
sion. 



Collaboration as a Revitalizing Process 



A spate of reform reports has recommended increased collab- 
oration between higher education institutions, state depanmenLs 
of public instruction, and local school districts (Carnegie Forum 
on Education and the Economy, 1986; Holmes Group, 1987; 
National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983). Col- 
laboration in the mentoring enterprise, with its rich historical 
tradition (Head & Gray, 1988), could be a source of renewal and 
revilali/alion for our profession. 
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Yet the rhetoric of collaboration has often outpaced the im- 
plementation of collaboration. Historically, limited resources, 
lack of clarity in goals, hasty implementation, and proprietary 
attitudes have constrained the potential of collaboration 
(Goodlad, 1988). California's Mentor Teacher Program illus- 
trates the difficulties of moving too quickly into mentoring with 
too little collaboration. Following passageof the staie*somnibus 
reform bill. California was pressed to implement a mentoring 
program. Despite its voluntary nature, state funding for profes- 
sional development was linked to participation in the mentor 
program. This stipulation minimized involvement by local dis- 
tricts and left districts with little choice but adoption of the state 
plan. The result was mostly a unilateral implementation of 
mentoring as defined by state policy-makers with 1 ittle acknowl- 
edgement of individual district's needs (Little, 1990). Bird 
(1986) concluded in a survey of 291 districts that liule was 
gained and much was lost in the hasty implementation of the 
mentor program. In light of these difficulties, five perspectives 
of necessary conditions ibr collaboration arc discussed. 

Perspectives on Collaboration 

Goodlad*s (1988) intensive work with school-university part- 
nerships is illuminating. He submits two fundamental conditions 
are needed for collaboration to be revitalizing and effective: (1) 
frequent opportunities to share experiences with other persons 
in similar roles and (2) opportunities to reflect upon how theory 
and research can inform practice. Goodlad submits that devel- 
oping and maintaining a method for ongoing communication 
between the school district and the university should be given 
the highest priority if collaboration is to have a chance of 
succeeding. The conditions outlined by Goodlad are similar to 
the findings from Hord's (1986) synthesis of research on organ- 
izational collaboration. Her findings indicated that frequent 
communication, shared goals, mutual examination, and contri- 
bution of expertise were requisites to effective collaboration. 

A national survey of inscrvicc teacher education programs by 
Yargcr, Howoy, and Joyce (1979) offers additional elements for 




effective collaboration. They found that usual or common ser- 
vice programs were woefully inadequate providing brief, epi- 
sodic and superficial interventions. As an alternative, they 
recommended that inservicc programs be viewed as an opportu- 
nity for school-university partnerships. The programmatic 
framework for this enterprise should include the following ele- 
ments: 

1 . School focused and job-related; 

2. Developmental— culminate in supervised application; 

3. Guided by the theory of the teacher as an adult learner; 

4. Close connection between the training and the job re- 
sponsibility of the teacher; 

5. Provide continuous experience as short term workshops 
do not produce lasting change; 

6. Employ individuals with previous experience in the ed- 
ucation of experienced teachers for planning and man- 
agement 

More recently, the Research in Teacher Education (RITE) 
program, under the direction of Gary Griffith, laid a framework 
for collaboration based on intensive studies of clinical teacher 
education programs. Griffin (1986) defined the critical features 
of collaborative professional devclopmcnl efforts as follows: 
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Research in Teacher Education: Critical Features of an Effec- 
tive Clinical Teacher Education Program 


Defining Properly: 


The program must be embedded in a school context 


Feature U\: 


The collaborative effort is context-sensitive. 


Feature ff2: 


The collaborative effort is purposeful and articulated. 


Feature ft 3: 


The collaborative effort is participatory. 


Feature #4: 


The collaborative effort is knowledge-based. 


Feature #5: 


The collaborative effort is ongoing. 


Feature #6: 


The collaborative effort is developmental. 


Feature #7: 


The collaborative effort is analytic and reflective. 



The RITE clinical teacher education framework shown above 
views teachers and central office personnel as partners who 
possess skills and insights into teaching and learning. Their 
findings demonstrate the promise in participatory collaborative 
teacher education programs. But how do experienced teachers 
gain personally and professionally from collaborative arrange- 
mcnls? 

What Are the Benefits? 

Studies by Sprinthall and Thies-Sprinthall (1983) have dem- 
onstrated lhatstage growth can be encoumged modestly in adults 
through planned collaborative teacher education programs. Ex- 
perienced teachers who are encouraged to assume complex new 
helping roles grow personally and professionally. A recent study 
by Reiman (1 988) with mentor teachers showed modest personal 
stage growth when the mentor candidates were exposed to the 
following: (a) significant role-taking experiences in complex 
helping tasks (mentoring), (b) ciu-eful guided reflection, (c) and 
the opportunity to engage in both complex new roles with guided 
reflection over a lengthy period of time (6 months to 1 year). 
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When persons assume complex new helping roles like 
mentoring, ihey become formative as adult learners with greater 
potential for personal development and reviialization. 

Beginning teachers' programs also serve as opportunities for 
collaborative action research. Mentoring is well suited to action 
research due to its collaborative and collegial nature, its focus 
on practical problems (Ebbutt, 1985). its emphasis on personal 
and professional development (Anning, 1986; Noffke and 
Zeichner, 1987; Sircei, 1986), and its shared commitment to 
frequent and open communication. Oja and Smulyan (1989) 
used the Action Research on Change in Schools (ARCS) project 
as a case study for examining the central elements of effective 
collaborative action research. Their model includes the follow- 
ing: 

1 . Teachers, staff developers, and/or university faculty join 
together with the goals of improving practice contribut- 
ing to educational theory, and providing personal and 
professional development. 

2. Action rcsciirch iscarrial out in tc;inis which may or may 
not be school based. 

3. Each team negotiates a group project which addresses lis 
members* concerns and then uses a recursive process of 
action research in carrying out its project. 

4. In most projects, teams publish or present the results of 
their studies. 

5. ITie projects themselves are documented and analyzed by 
researchers who look for insights into processes of effec- 
tive action research. 

Clearly, these elements can contribute to professional reviial- 
ization if preconditions such as administrative commitment, 
knowledge, and support arc present (Reed & Cedja, 1987). 
Collaborative action research encourages a shared vision of 
inquiry ?n mentoring among teachers. Collaborative visions 
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(Schlechty and Whitford, 1988) can galvanize the energies of 
diverse groups. Once educational leaders articulate a succinct 
shared vision of the profession's future, it compels commitment 
and support. 

The above perspectives clarify the benefits of collaboration. 
But what goals and visions docs mentoring serve in a collabora- 
tive effort? 

A Mentoring Vision: Who Decides? 

One obstacle to the development of a shared vision relates to 
organization values. Snow (1963) underscored the problem of 
theory versus practice as a tacit disparity between the scientific 
and the humanistic cultures. With the growth in the complexity 
of our society, a third culture has emerged with goals of effi- 
ciency, cost-effectiveness, and standardization — state govern- 
ment. The disparity of values among these cultures still exists to 
some degree between universities, the public schools, and state 
departments of education when mentoring is discussed. 

Universities esteem the scientific. Theory and research tend 
to be initiated and cultivated with liule opportunity to apply those 
theories. Conversely, local sc hool districts are steeped in practice 
and are reluctant consumers of theory. When practitioners com- 
pliment university-based teacher educators by stating that one is 
down to earth and not too theoretical, the normative order of 
public schools is revealed. 

Finally, there areciirrenlly legislative actions in over 3 1 states 
(Huling-Austin, 1989b), seeking to standardize and formalize 
mentoring and induction. Some critics voice skepticism about 
policy actions that attempt to convert personal and intense 
mentoring relationships into formal arrangements (Gehrke, 
1988; Little, 1990; Reiman, 1991; Zey, 1984). Yet, the alms of 
formal mentor programs as identified by all three groups arc to 
retain and induct novice teachers, to reward and revitalize 
experienced teachers, and to increase professional efficacy. 
These aims satisfy the criterion of mutual benefit so critical to 
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collaborative efforts. They also satisfy a shared vision for pro- 
^ fessionalizing teaching (i.e., quality preservice education, qual- 
ity inservice, support and revitali/^tion of experienced teachers) 
which guarantees that each child will be assured educational 
excellence and equity in the context of a democratic society. 
Given the varied perspectives and aims of formal mentor pro- 
grams, some guidelines for collaboration are offered 

Guidelines for Collaborative Mentoring 

1 . Strive for continuity in the collaborative effort. Participants 
in the partnership must explore avenues for sustaining the col- 
laborative effort over time. School-university partnerships that 
both disperse responsibility among a number of stakeholders and 
link collaborative goals to organizational values bolster their 
likelihood of continuity. 

2. Encourage oppon unities for significant complex new role 
taking. The role of mentor or mentor trainer can revitalize 
experienced teachers when there is the necessary support and 
guided reflection. Collaborative mentor programs should exam- 
ine the potentials of mentoring as a source of revilalization for 
experienced faculty. Such a goal also is compatible with district 
efforts to link prcsci'vice and inservice programs, 

3. Establish and commit to a shared vision. The broad shared 
visions of what schools should become can empower collabora- 
tive efforts. Such shared visions develop over time and are 
sustained where teacher and principal involvement, plus teacher 
and principal leadership (Liebcrman, 1985; Vivian, 1985). As 
was mentioned previously, the aims of mentoring (i.e. retention, 
quality preservice and inservice, experienced-teacher revilaliza- 
tion, and professional efficacy) are a means of assuring that each 
child receives educational excellence and equity in the context 
of a democratic society. This represents a powerful vision. 

4. Link collahoration U> current research and theory. In ciich 
of the five perspectives described eariier, research and/or tha)ry 
play a prominent role. We iisscrt tliatadynamic knowledge base. 
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informed by research and theory, should become a hallmark of 
collaborative efforts. Attention to the development and dissem- 
ination of knowledge about mentoring would contribute signif- 
icantly to the profession. The collaborative action research 
model used by Oja and Smulyan (1989) presents one avenue for 
knowledge generation while engaged in collaboration. Theoret- 
ical knowledge deserves special attention in collaborative enter- 
prises. Schutes (1975) submits that without theory, practice 
wanders between the trivial and the triumphal, never understand- 
ing the difference. Recent attention to the research and theory of 
the adult learner in mentor training programs is but one example 
of the growing importance of theory. 

5. Establish opportunities for analysis, reflection, and the 
sharing of ideas. Not only do such occasions engender trust, they 
encourage the sharing of authority and the sharing of goal setting, 
decision-making, strategic planning and critique. Time spent to 
get acquainted, to discuss shared visions, to affirm individual 
strengths, and to exchange analyses will conuibute to a collab- 
orative effort where the whole is stronger than the parts. 

6. Encourage persons with previous i.^f/erience in collabora- 
tion to join the district-state-university partnership. Their expe- 
rience cr,n hasten success. These persons should have skill in 
spanning the boundaries of different organizations. Research 
(Hohman, 1985) indicates that these boundary-spanners can 
affect the collaboration outcomes in significant ways through 
their influence on policy shapers. 

This list of guidelines emerged from a review of the five 
perspectives on collaboration described earlier as well as current 
collaborative efforts. Three col laborati ve programs that incorpo- 
rate some of these guidelines are now examined. 
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Three Collaborative Programs 

Arizona Teacher Residency IVojccI 

The firsl exemplar is ilie Arizona Tciichcr Kesidcnc7 projccl, 
funded by ihe Arizona Deparinicnl of Kducalioii. Tlie Center for 
Educational Development, the Arizona Departnient of Educa- 
tion, and Arizona Slate University have formed an active stiite- 
wide partnership with over 60 school districts. The universities 
provide training to support teachers. Unique aspects of ihis 
collaboration are iLs long-term focus, the high degree of shared 
purjK)se in developing a knowledge base for beginning teacher 
assistance, the attention to on-going research and evaluation, and 
the context-sensitive character of the partnership. 

Support teachers utilize an experimental observation instru- 
ment to gather information on the degree to which beginning 
teachers achieve competencies. This data is used as feedback for 
tfie university teacher education programs. This collaborative 
enterprise appears to have much heidth and vitality, and Uiere is 
reciprocation in the partnership. The schools gain a support stall 
for induci' ng novice teachers and the universities obtain valuable 
data on teaching and learning. 

North Carolina Mentor Teacher Network 

The Mentor Teacher Network established between North 
Carolina Slate University, seven local school districts, and re- 
gional and state department personnel, is yet another example of 
collaboration at work. Faculty at the university level train an 
initial cadre of support teachers. This cohort then assumes dis- 
U"ict responsibilities for training mentor teachers in their respec- 
tive school districts. Unique to this effort is the implementation 
of a reflective practicum during the training of mentors, the use 
of a substantial body of research and theory from a cognitive-de- 
velopmental perspective, and the creation of new role- taking 
opix)rtunities for experienced teachers. State department person- 
nel, local school districts, and the university have committed 
thcniscivcs to a shared vision of assisting teacher mentor trainers , 
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mentors, and beginning teachers lo grow and develop personally 
as well as professionally. 

The mentor training curriculum applies cognitive-develop- 
mental theory to mentoring to promote more empaihic, princi- 
pled, and thoughtful teachers, 7 he year- long training includes 
one semester of thcOTy, demonstration, and practice and a second 
semester that serves as a reflective coaching practicum during 
which mentor trainees work with a beginning teacher (inservice) 
or student teacher (preservice). This collaborative effoit includes 
twice-ycariy meetings in which participants discuss issues, re- 
search, curriculum, and evaluation. To date, three phases have 
emerged in this eight-year collaborative enterprise. Each phase 
represents a shift in constituent concerns. 

(1) Phase I represents the initial commitment of personnel, 
materials, and resources. Of particular importance is the local 
education agency's willingness to commit to the new theoretical 
model of mentoring. Two experienced teachers are identified 
who participate in the long-term mentor training as preparation 
for the significant and complex new role of mentor teacher 
trainer- At this phase, concerns focus on roles, expectations, 
responsibilities, and reciprocity in the exchange of resources. 

(2) Phase II is the initiation of the two-semester program for 
prospective mentor ixainers. The courses are conducted at the 
university. The total amount of time involved in the spring 
seminar and fall reflective practicum is 23 weeks (90 hours of 
classroom contact). Concurrently, district personnel and higher 
education faculty discuss and develop selection and recruitment 
policies, and identify funding sources for the program. Concerns 
are with planning and management at this phase. 

(3) Phase III shifts the instruction to local school districts, A 
dyad of mentor teacher trainers offers the same two-semester 
program for prospective mentors and/or supervisors. Certificate 
renewal and state certification as a mentor are provided. As the 
coursework moves from the university to the district, the 
university 's role shifts from organizing and teaching {o network- 
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ing. District focus shifts to delivery, ongoing support, and 
evaluation of outcomes. 

New York Beginning Teacher Program 

The New York Program includes local school district person- 
nel, the state education department, and an active teacher asso- 
ciation in collaborative planning. In some cases higher education 
has also been involved in the process. The program was estab- 
lished by the state legislature in 1986, encouraging each school 
district to develop a plan for inducting beginning teachers into 
the profession. Competitive grants are developed by local scho^M 
districts, in some cases with assistance from higher education 
institutions. All districts are to have a beginning teacher program 
in place by 1993. 

Unique to this collaborative effort is tlie integral role of the 
professional teacher associations. The stale department of edu- 
cation included requirements in district mentor program devel- 
opment applications that (a) mentor selection committees in each 
district must be composed of 51 % teacher association members 
and (b) representatives from the teacher association must ap- 
prove the local district proposal before h can be sent to compete 
for state grant funds. In 1990-9 1 , 97 proposals received funding 
for a total of $14,500,000. These proposals represented approx- 
imately 10 percent of the total number of districts in New York 
State. 

Smaller rural districts have struggled in competitions for state 
grants. As a result, several rural districts have formed consor- 
tiums with nearby districts and higher education institutions to 
maximize limited resources and funds. In conu-ast, urban dis- 
tricts have relied less on higher education agencies for support 
and strategic planning. 

As these case studies demonstrate, collaboration is helpful in 
diverse ways. It assists districts with the u^iining of mentors, 
improves the quality of preservice and inscrvice programs, en- 
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courages belter program planning and evaluation, and can revi- 
talize and professionalize ihe teaching profession. 

Summary 

This chapter explored mutual interest by school districts, slate 
departments of education, and universities in developing quality 
mentoring programs. Sharing experiences, examining current 
research and theory, assuming complex new helping roles (i.e. 
mentor or mentor U-ainer), and establishing a shared vision can 
galvani/.e and renew ihe teaching profession. We think it is time 
for collaboration to become a dynamic force in improving the 
quality of learning for new teachers and for their students. 
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Chapter 7 
Evaluating Mentoring Programs 

Sandra J. Odell 
Western Michigan University 

Program evaluation is a data collection process that provkles 
information which is useful in making decisions about the 
merit and worth of a program. As staled in the principles of 
mentoring (page 4), the ATE Commission on the Role and 
Preparation of Mentor Teachers takes it as axiomatic that pro- 
gram evaluation should he an integral component of mentoring 
programs. As applied to mentoring programs, merit is derived 
from the degree to which beginning and mentor teachers intrin- 
sically value the processes of mentoring. The worth of mentoring 
programs is derived more extrinsically from the growth of be- 
ginning teachers and their retention in the profession. 

It seems obvious that in developing mentoring programs, 
provisions and resources need to be speciflcally dedicated from 
the outset to an ongoing evaluation process. What may be less 
obvious and axiomatic, however, is the articulation of what 
speciflcally should be evaluated in a mentoring program, and 
how that evaluation should be accomplished (Kay , 1989). 

Purposes of Mentoring Program Evaluation. 

The specifics of what to evaluate and how to evaluate 
mentoring programs depend importantly upon the purposes of 
the evaluation. Galluzzo and Craig ( 1 990) specify four purposes 
for conducting evaluation studies in teacher education programs 
that may be apfdied to mentoring programs: accountability, 
improvement, understanding and knowledge. 

When the purpose of an evaluation is accountability, the 
intention is to establish the worth of a mentoring program for the 
cdiflcation of authorities external to the program. For example, 
a large number of current mentoring programs have been man- 
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dated by school boards, state departments of education, or by 
stale legislatures. These authorities may wish to be shown that 
mentoring directly enhances the performance of beginning 
teachers or improves the student learning in beginning teachers' 
classrooms. Another example of mentor teacher program evalu- 
ation conducted to demonstrate accountability would be a repoit 
made to a school system on the retention of mentorcd teachers. 

Accountability evaluations contribute litilc to the other pur- 
poses for evaluation, all of which share the over-arching goal of 
enhancing mentoring programs. An evaluation conducted to 
improve a mentoring program apprises program participants of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the program so that informed 
decisions for changing the program can be made. For example, 
if an evaluation reveals a discrepancy bawecn the support 
needed by beginning teachers and the support being offered by 
mentor teachers, programmatic changes could be made in ordci 
to reduce this discrepancy. As another example, program ini 
provement evaluation may suggest better methods of train iiij! 
mentor teachers or may identify relevant dimensions for proinot 
ing mutual regard between mentors and proteges. 

The understanding and knowledge purposes for condui ting 
an evaluatbn of mentoring programs are to promote understand 
ing of the teacher mentoring process and to contribute U) oui 
knowledge about mentoring. Some specific objectives here arc: 
(a) to gain insight into the experiences of the protege and mcnloi 
teachers, (b) to inquire into the practice of mentoring, (c) to 
facilitate communication among zi\ program participants, (d) i^) 
challenge conventional wisdom about issues and practices in 
mentoring, and (e) to transmit knowledge to others interested in 
mentor teacher programs. 

These program evaluation purposes of understanding and 
knowledge appear at first to be quite absuact although they 
encompass the more concrete accounubility and improvement 
purposes. What they serve to do is to push mentor program 
evaluation research beyond the confines of outcome evaluations 
and one-shot follow-up interview studies. Indeed, they encour- 
age evaluators to study the comprehensive behaviors, attiltides 
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and concerns of program participants, to use the program partic- 
ipanis as informants regarding the processes and contexts that 
underlie the program, aiKi further expand our evaluation meth- 
odologies to include inquiry methods, artifaa analyses, and 
attitudinal essays. 

What lu Evaluate in Mentoring Programs. 

Almost any aspect of a mentoring program potentially could 
be evaluated depending upon the purposes of the evaluation. 
1 ndccd, evaluation of mentoring programs might well entail such 
varied activities as calculating yearly attrition rates of program 
proteges, measuring changes in the stages of teacher develop- 
ment, or recording verbatim questions asked of mentors by 
proteges (Odell. 1990b). 

The critical assumption that guides what to evaluate in 
mentoring programs is that mentoring program evaluations 
should be limited to the domain circumscribed by the stated goals 
of mentoring programs. While the specific goals of individual 
mentoring programs may vary somewhat, the generally agreed 
to common goal of mentoring programs is to provide beginning 
teachers with mentoring support that will reduce their concerns 
and enhance their development as long-term competent instruc- 
tional leaders in the classroom (Odell, 1989; Huling-Austin, 
1990). The disaggregation of this broad goal suggests, at the 
least, that we should assess the qualitative and quantitative 
nature of the support offered by mentoring programs to begin* 
ning teachers. We should further determine how the concerns of 
beginning teachers arc altered by the program, and how begin- 
ning teachers* compaencicsas insmictional leaders are changed 
as a result of their mentoring experiences and Uvctr teaching 
context. Additionally, it woul(> be appropriate so assess how 
long-term the tenures of the beginning teachers uctually arc, i.e. 
for how long they are retained as classroom teachers. 

It is useful at this juncture to lurthci tlluininaic llic coiiuium 
goal of mentoring programs by rcfoivncv to mmuc distirKlions 
made by Medley (1982) amoii^ Ihc cdik cpts o( U'lrhcr compc- 
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icnce^ teacher performance^ and teacher effectiveness (sec also 
Andrews & Barnes, 1990). Basically, teacher compclcncc is 
comprised of the teacher's knowledge, skills and values. Teacher 
performance is the actual behavior of the teacher in the class- 
room. Teacher effectiv^ess is the teacher's impact on student 
progress or achievement 

Inasmuch as the goal of teacher mentoring programs is staled 
in terms of enhancing teacher competence, and not in terms of 
teacher effectiveness, it is invalid tinder our critical guiding 
assumption to evaluate a teacher mentoring program by using 
measures of student progress such as changes on test scores. 
While there is no gainsaying that the improvement of student 
learning is an important goal of education, it is not what sbouki 
be evaluated dirocUy if the intent is to capture the essence of 
mentoring pragrams. 

1 1 can be argued as well that using technical teacher pcrfor* 
mance aitcria in order to evaluate mentoring programs isanti* 
thctical to the concept of mentoring and to the goal of teacher 
mentoring programs. This is the most obvious when teacher 
performance assessments are used to determine beginning 
teachers' certification, assignments to career ladders, or merit 
pay. Again, this is not to deny the obvious utility of assessing 
teaching, but it is to suggest that mentor programs are moie 
appropriately evaluated in terms of the development of teacher 
competence among beginning teachers. 

To summarize what to evaluate in mentoring programs, we 
can again refer to the purposes of evaluation. For the ptirpose of 
accountability, wecould evaluate whether asa resultof receiving 
mentoring support beginning teachers are more knowledgeable 
about instructional strategies, whether their concerns are more 
pedagogical than personal, whether they are reflective about 
their own teaching, and whether they have adopted the values of 
the leaching profession. In terms of improvements to the pro- 
gram , we could evaluate the effectiveness of the support offered, 
whether the mentoring offered was sufficicnUy comprehensive, 
and whether the training and coaching offered were appropriate 
to the needs of the beginning teachers. In terms of understanding 
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an<l kno\fcK(l^n\ i<Hjl(J evaluate wheihcr ncv»- insights as to 
the <J> luniK |M<K cs^i s of mentcmng teachers have emerged and 
have aito^uJuHy ccmimunicated these emergent in- 
vi^his thriHivh iMcscniaitons and publications so as to increase 
iIk* |Ho1csmv«'s knov^ ledge base about mentoring. 

How to E%aluatc Mentoring Programs 

Tins IS iKH the proper \enuc to discuss the mechanics and 
methodologies of evaluating mentor programs. It is appropriate, 
hov^ ever. to acknowledge that the specification of how an eval- 
uat ion shoul d be carried out is rclaii vely more difficult to answ er, 
primarily because the concepts being assessed are so complex. 
Certainly, no one shot, brief inquiiy made by means of a ques- 
tionnaire or interview at the end of the first year of teaching will 
he sufficient to provide a complete evaluation of a mentoring 
program. At the least, tlic evaluation process needs to itKlude an 
ongoing formative component (Gallu/jrxi & Craig. 1990). 

A formative evaluation provides contemporai)' information 
about the teacher mentoring process and permits one to revise 
and redirect the ongoing program as necessary in order to 
achieve programmatic goals. A formative evaluation Is most 
supportive of the program improvement and understanding pur- 
poses of mentoring program evaluation and it provides a measure 
to detennine the merits of the program. In contrast, a summati ve 
evaluation is product oriented and is necessarily retrospective. It 
supports the accountability purpose of evaluations; il provides a 
measure of the worth of what was done previously. 

While it is appropriate to itKlude both summati ve and forma- 
tive perspectives in a mentoring program evaluation, there is an 
essential caveat to remember in this context Specifically, when 
performing summative evaluations, the accountabilcty evalua- 
uon agent and the mentoring agent should not be the same person 
(Stiggins, 1986). Any perception on the part of program proteges 
that ihe support being offered by a mentor teacher is contami- 
nated by a summative evaluation by that mentor tends both to 
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compromise ihc support offered and lo invalidate ihc assess- 
moms made (Odcll. 1987). 

WTiilc this dual role problem is mitigated somewhat in a 
formative evaluation, it is still important io be mindful that no 
interpersonal interaction is value free. Therefore, the potential 
for role conflict always exists when the mentor offering support 
has any evaluation role, including a formative one. Two sugges- 
tions follow from this. One is that summative evaluations should 
always be done by extra-mentor program personnel. Another is 
that proteges should be taught to be reflective and self analytic 
so that they engage in a continuous formative self-evaluation of 
their competence. 

Another worthwhile approach to evaluating mentoring pro- 
grams is to use converging operations. The essence of this 
approach is to use multiple sources of information, obtained 
across multiple settings and using multiple procedures, in assess- 
ing a specif ^c mentoring program goal. The objective is to extiaa 
reliable points of agreement about the mentoring program from 
the pointsat which themuliiple lines of evidence converge. Once 
again, it follows that the e\aIuation of mentoring programs will 
have to move beyorKi a singular reliance on the follow-up study 
as characterized by one-shol mailed surveys and incorporate a 
variety of assessment strategies and contexts in order to obtain 
an optimal evaluation process. 

In concluding about the best approach to evaluating teacher 
education programs, Galluzzo and Craig (1990) suggest a sce- 
nario where program evaluation becomes a collection of small, 
loosely coupled studies that focus on the natural processes of the 
program. The studies are designed to gain understanding and 
Imowledge about the contexts, inputs, processes, and outcomes 
of the program. Such a scenario applied to mentor teacher 
programs would surely scn e to enhance the teacher mentoring 
process. 
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Designing Training and Selecting Incentives for 
Mentor Programs 

Delores M. Wolfe 
Lynclibarg College 

T^he need, potential and positive impaa of mentoring pro- 



weU doouncnicd (FuUcr. 1969; Vccnman, 1984; Odell. 1986; 
and Huling-Atistin^ 1989). However. \%ithoui a cadre of experi- 
enced teachers who possess both the personal and professional 
skills utilized when mentoring and a genuine desire to serve as 
a mentor to a r)coph>te. the programs will achieve only a portion 
of their potential. E\t!n though one teacher may desire to mentor 
another, unless an attractive reward s>^tem is in place a teacher 
may not choose to mentor. Therefore, recruiting teachers who 
desire to mentor through a reward system based on meaningful 
incentives and preparing teachers for the complexities of 
mentoring should be basic principles undcrgirding any 
mentoring program. 



Mcntorhig within the school context implies that one or more 
teachers are cast in the mentor's role while another teacher plays 
the pcotcge 's role. If itiis statement gives rise to theatrical images 
of a casting director assigning parts in a play, it may be because 
all too frequently mentors are simiply "named"* rather than being 
trained for the complex process ai^ functions involved. Experi- 
etKed and beginning teachers alike can be unwitting participants 
in a Xinderella SyiKlrome,** whereby the godmother-mentor 
wa\'es a u^and to sprinkle the magic of experience and survival 
over the protege. 

In most cases, serving as a mentor to a beginning teacher 
means that an experienced classroom teacher takes on additional 
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responsibilities beyond those related to mstniction. There are 
numerous necessar)- instructional skills utilized by effective 
teachers (e.g., managing the classroom, delivering instruction, 
evaluaung student progress, reflecting on the act of teaching, 
etc.) (Berliner, 1985; Cruickshank, 1985; Hunt. 1974). These 
and other such abOities are important components of mentoring 
and should noi be denied. Howexxrr, these skills alone are insuf- 
ficient for successfully carrying out the functions of mentoring. 
As mentioned in prexiouschaptersof this nxmograph, mentoring 
requires attributes in the personal and psychotogical domains, as 
well as in the professional domain. Consequently, training pro- 
grams for mentors should be multifaceted and go well beyond 
the focal points of (Tiditional teacher education and staff devel- 
opment programs that focus on the acquisition of and analysis of 
teaching skills (Howey, 1983; Anderson. 1987). 

No specific list of components to include in a mentor training 
program can be ciied as the best or ultimate one. This is due, in 
pan, to the necessary Relationship between mentor training and 
the goals of the state or school district mentoring program (see 
Chapter 5). However, mentor programs t\pically define the 
mentor's role as one (kdicated to meeting the needs of the 
beginning teacher (Vecrmian. 1984; OdeU, 1989; Liule, 1990). 
Therefore, by extfapolaLk)n , assisting begiiuiing teachers to im- 
prove their teaching peiformance should become an integral 
element of mentor training (Huling- Austin J 989). Further, since 
personal and ps)'chological skills are also a part of mentoring, 
training should be designed to enhance the mentor's self-reli- 
ance. 

To achieve these goals, the foHowing components should be 
examined in conjuinrtion with the specific purposes of the 
mentoring program and considered for inclusion in the training. 

• Adult Development 

This area of mentor ^jaining should consider the information 
and research on aduUj^ as learners, the different stages of adult 
cognitive and cmoiional development, and the career cycle 
through hich ie;u:hcrs pass. 
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• Interpersonal Skills 

Enhancing ihc verbal communication and active listening 
skills, developing problem solving and decision making strate- 
gies, and conflict resolution should be elements of this facet of 
mentor training. 

• Coaching and Modeling 

Since assisting the beginning teacher in developing effective 
teaching strategies is a primary goal of mentoring programs, 
providing information to mentors about sharing their own teach- 
ing expertise through coaching and modeling should be a pan of 
their preparation. 

• Non-e valuativc Styles of Supervision 

As guides and support persons to their proteges, mentors must 
be able to empioy techniques which do not involve evaluation, 
such as observation, conferencing, and instructional analysis. 

• Needs of Beginning Teachers 

Alerting mentors to the needs of beginning teachers as iden- 
tified by research (e.g., classroom discipline, motivation, assess- 
ment, individual differences, etc.) (Vecnman, 1984) is a critical 
element in their preparation. 

• Mentoring Process 

In this facet of mentor training, the purposes and goals of a 
district's mentoring program, the responsibilities of a mentor, 
and infom^ation on the complexities of mentoring should be 
made known. 

Since mentor training falls under the umbrella of staff devel- 
opment services, the salient features of effective staff develop- 
ment need to be considered in the design process. Showers, 
Joyce, and Bennett's (1987) examination of research on staff 
development indicates that the location of training and the role 
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of the trainer arc not critical variables. Rather, they maintain thai 
"what docs matter is the training design** (p. 79). Three essential 
conditions for professional growth that can be applied to the 
design of mentor training have been examined by Wildman and 
Niles (1987). These conditions are: (a) autonomy, (b) collabora- 
tion, and (c) time. 

Training programs which allow mentors the opportunity to 
direct their own learning fulfill the need (or autonomy. However, 
this freedom is dependent upon access to an abundant supply of 
information about mentoring skills and beginning teacher needs. 
In addition, mentors in training should be given opportunities to 
collaborate with other mentors. Mentoring is related to fulfilling 
a role with little concrete definition and must be adjusted to 
constantly shifting needs of the protege. This stress creates a 
need for emotional support and encouragement from other col- 
leagues in mentor roles. Expanded intellectual interactions 
within a teachers professional context are also essential. 
Mentoring the mentors through collegial support groups (John- 
son & Johnson, 1987; Paquette, 1987) is the essence of collab- 
oration. 

Time is perhaps the condition of professional growth that is 
the most difficult to attain in any staff development endeavor. 
However, time is required for mentors to practice and internalize 
their new roles (George, 1986). Since mentoring involves a 
long-term relationship between the mentor and the protege 
(Gehrke, 1988), the design of mentor training should make 
allowances for both practice time and continuing support for the 
duration of the relationship. The importance of mentor training, 
designed with follow-up activities occurring over a considerable 
amount of time, cannot be stressed enough (Thies-Sprinthall, 
1986). 

Selecting Incentives 

It was clearly pointed out in an earlier dmpter that selecting 
highly competent individuals to serve a mentors is essential if 
beginning teachers are to benefit from the assistance offered 
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through mcnloring programs. If Ihc **Cindcrclla Syndrome" is lo 
be avoided and Ihe mentors are lo be chosen from a pool of 
qualified, willing volunteers rather than being appointed, then 
recruiting such individuals is a prerequisite to a selection pro- 
cess. Therefore, offering incentives and rewards that appeal to 
experienced teachers must be examined. 

The incentives and rewards associated with mentoring send a 
powerful message about the value accorded to the role. Since the 
existing knowledge base on incentives is derived from studies 
dealing with organi/ational job satisfaction and morale (Azumi 
& Lxjrman, 1987), extrapolation is necessary to determine appro- 
priate incentives for teacher mentor programs. 

Lonie (1975) provided a framework for considering incen- 
tives for mentors. He outlined extrinsic, intrinsic (psychic), and 
ancillary as three types of rewards. He maintained that the 
•^cultural and siructiiral aspects of the occupation influence 
teachers to emphasize psychic rewards** (p. 101). The value of 
rewards of this type is determined subjectively by each individ- 
ual. Korinek (1989) comments on the likelihood that teacher 
preferences for rewards change at different development stages 
and are affected by "personal circumstances, experience, student 
population, and educational background** (p. 50). 

The results of studies which examined ways to motivate and 
reward cooperating teachers can provide some insight into the 
types of incentives that attract mentors. Whaley and Wolfe 
(1984) recommend offering a choice of tangible incentives and 
granting meaningful rights, recognition, and responsibilities. 
Others have commented that money alone, although a prime 
incentive, may not be sufficient (Duttweiler, 1986; Johnson, 
1986). Thus, when considering which incentives to provide to 
mentors, a wide range of choices should be offered. 

A lisi, albeit incomplete, of possible incentives and rewards 
could include the following tangible and intangible bcneflts. 
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Release Time 

Providing mentors wilh some discretionary time during offi- 
cial working hours allows them to observe and meet wilh their 
proteges without detracting from regular instructional duties. 

• Financial Compensation 

Increased payment, whether through an additional stipend, 
elevated status on a career ladder, or funds for classroom or 
professional materials, can be a major incentive for mentors. 

• Professional Development Opportun ities 

This category includes benefits such as tuition vouchers, 
funding for travel, summer institutes, and workshops which are 
perceived to enhance professional cfTectivcness. 

• Public Recognition 

Meaningful recognition through titles, adjunct faculty status 
in higher education, and opportunities to participate in other 
aspects of teacher education can be offered as tangible incentives 
to mentors. 

In summary, it cannot be overemphasized that mentors re- 
quire specialized training and incentives for their work. Incen- 
tives should be offered to them for the time, effort, and caring 
that are expended while fulfilling a mentor's role. If mentoring 
programs are to achieve the goal of assisting beginning teachers, 
then mentors should be prepared for their complex roles and 
functions of mentoring through a well-designed, multi^facetcd, 
and on-going training program. These principles should be of 
primary concern if the dangers of the ^'Cinderella Syndrome" arc 
to be avoided. 
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Chapter 9 

Mentoring in Teacher Education: 
Diversifying Support for Teachers 

Theresa M. Bey 
The University of Georgia 

Within the realm of teacher education al both ihepreservice 
level and inscrvicc level, teachers can expect new learn- 
ing experiences. The possibility of predicting these experiences 
is unreal, but the possibility of having mentors available to assist 
when new experiences do occur is real. Using mentors to support 
the professional growth of teachers offers them an q)portunity 
to learn from their colleagues. 

The findings from a national sample of 1,007 beginning 
teachers (The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American 
Teacher, 199 1) showed that new teachers do favor the opportu- 
nity to receive help from skilled teachers. When asked what 
would have been most helpful in preparing them to become more 
effective as first-year teachers, 46% responded that an experi- 
enced teacher who was assigned to advise and assist tliem would 
have becri most helpful. They recognize the value of a mentor 
contributing to their preparedness and efTcctiveness. 

Throughout their career, teachers will need and/or welcome 
guidance from other teachers. Such guidance can start in the 
preliminary phase of planning to become a teacher through to 
the phase of achieving master teacher status. As teachers grow 
professionally, they are sometimes fortunate to have the support 
of more than one mentor. However, every mentorship will not 
be tlie same because mentoring is a formal and an infomial 
practice of differentiated goals and activities (Fagan & Walter, 
1982). It's the process of professional advisement between a 
support teacher (the mentor) and a supported teacher (the 
mentce). This process usually results in the pairing of two people 
with differences in background, abilities and talents. 
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Furthermore, mentoring is ihc praclicx? of coUcgial collabora- 
tion between an experienced and an inexperienced person. Such 
practice is endorsed favorably by other authors in this publica- 
tion. Their worl; substantiates the need and importance of men- 
torships. They ^ iew it (except for Chapter 4) within the context 
of teachers assisting beginning teachers accordmg to the princi- 
ples of mentoring adopted by the Commission (sec page 4). Yet 
in this final chapter, the author views mentoring from the per- 
spective of strengthening all aspects of teacher education. An 
emphasis is placed on diversifying and broadening mentoring 
activities to serve teachers during the life of their career. Expand- 
ing mentoring to support experiences associated with the 
preservice and inservice aspects of teacher education is the focus 
of this chapter. 

Mentoring in Teacher Education 

The preparation and growth of teachers occurs in teacher 
education through various means. It happens when mentors: (1) 
encourage high school students to become interested in the 
teaching profession. (2) offer assistance to intern teachers. (3) 
help beginning teachers be successful during the first few years 
of teaching, or (4) motivate tenured teachers to renew teaching 
skills. Such occuirences exemplify the reality of mentoring and 
make it meaningful to the development of teachers. 

Using mentors to support teachers differs among colleges and 
schools. Therefore, their goals to recruit, develop and retain 
teachers are varied. In having experienced teachers assist other 
teachers, they satisfy state and/or local objectives set for mentor 
programs. The mentors may or may not be involved in matters 
that govern the programs, but they are expected to be loyal and 
committed in their assistance to others (Bird. 1986). Their com- 
mitment to help others is a significant quality. It's important 
because there are many dimensions to mentoring in teacher 
education. Several of them are described in the following sec- 
tions on the team approach, internship, induction and teacher 
improvement 
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Team Approach 

The mentoring icam approach can be an efficicnl preparatory 
element in undergt^uate teacher education. Despite the name, 
this Tonnalized approach is a triadic link among the university 
supervisor, the cooperating teacher (mentor) and the student 
teacher. It has become adynamic and positive thrust that allows 
the mentor teacher and the university professor to work closely 
together as a collegial team , to ensure collaboiati ve responsibil- 
ity in preparing the student teacher. 

Advocates of the team apiMxyach, Benner and Cagle (1987), 
conclude that it improves teacher education and provides more 
knowledge about the competency of suident teachers. Also, 
when student teachers are trained to elicit mentoring behaviors 
from the cooperating teacher, they are apt to learn eHecltve 
teaching procedures (Stahlhut, Hawkes, Fratianni, and 
Docrzman, 1987). It is evident that training in mentoring skills 
can benefit student teachers as well as members of the mentoring 
team. 

Internship 

During a year-long internship, mentors may assist intern 
teachers who enter the profession without college-based prepa* 
ration or formal teaching experience. The mentors* goals arc to 
advise the interne ind improve their insbuctional effectiveness. 
Such goals are achievable* according to the research of Guerrero 
and Schoener (1988) and Bey's (1991) study of a school-based 
internship program. These studies found that interns learn from 
fondial teaching experiences, should the internship provide them 
with mentors who establish supportive, non-cvaluattve, and 
collegial relationships. 

In conducting the participatory tasks of an internship, mentors 
might be expected toprovide interns with more than instructional 
assistance. They may prepare interns to master the teaching 
competencies required for stale certification. This responsibility 
is useful in situations where several mentors or instructional 
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supervisors arcavailablc toobscrvCtadviscand guide ihe inicms 
(James, 1987). 

For example, in ihc nine-month Lyndhursi Program in Ten- 
nessee ihrec individuals are assigned to be mentors to each 
intern. They include a classroom practitioner, a pedagogical 
specialist, and an arts and sciences specialist The two specialists 
arc College of Education faculty members who volunteer lo 
serve as mentors; the practitioner is a teacher in the samecontent 
area and school as the intern. Thus, the role of these mentors is 
to help the intern obtain certification. (Ethcridge, 1987) 

Teacher Induction 

Having mentors available to support beginning teachers right 
out of college helps them cope with mistakes, burnout, and job 
dissatisfaction. In addition, findings from experimental research 
indicate that induction for new teachers increases retention and 
serves to ameliorate first-year difficulties (Brown & Wambach, 

1987) . Other findings suggest that induction programs 
strengthen the professional well-being of beginning teachers, 
recognize the importance of a support teacher's role, and trans- 
mits the school's culture to beginning teachers (Huling-Austin, 

1988) . 

Colleges and schools can help beginning teachers bridge the 
gap between preserviceand inservice teaching by offering enuy- 
year induction activities (Thies-Sprinthall, 1986). For instance, 
they may offer jointly sponsored staff development or a toll-free 
number for counseling. In addition, they may have the entry-year 
support committee include a university consultant, a school 
administrator, and a mentor teacher (Heglcr & Dudley, 1987; 
Friskc & Combs, 1986; Burke & Schmidt, 1984). 

Presently, there are auempts to close the gap between the 
preservice and inservice preparation of teachers. It's being ac- 
complished through teacher induction programs that: (1) nurture 
the theories and practices introduced in preservice education, (2) 
foster the understanding that professional development is a 
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coniinuing and rcflcciivc practice, and (3) organize pannerships 
with scliool districts served by the university (McEvoy & 
Morehead, 1987). Induction programs are beneficial, especially 
if colleges assign beginning teachers to mentoring teams and/or 
provide graduate courses for ihe induction year (Varah, 1985). 

Teacher Improvement 

NIenioring is a method of teacher improvement and serves as 
a means of motivating veiaran teachers (Bcnoit & Braun , 1 989). 
One way for it to motivate and enhance the effectiveness of 
tenured teachers is to have university faculty members serve as 
mcniors. It's similar to the arrangement between schools and 
universities in Houston. Texas, where five institutions sponsored 
a mentoring project for secondary teachers. 

The universities organized a consortium for a one year 
mentoring project, and teachers worked in pairs with mathema- 
ticians and scientists. When citing the educational merits of this 
project. Miller, Thomson and Roush (1989) referred to: (1) the 
respect that mentors gained forclassroom teachers, (2) the ability 
of teachers and mentors to infuse new content into the mathe- 
maiic and science curriculum, and (3) the increase in interaction 
among teachers and mentors about up-io-datc equipment, tech- 
niques, and materials. 

In this project, career-committed teachers formed collegia! 
relationships and cultivated their effectiveness. They restored a 
sense of worth and revitalized their work performance. The 
university faculty also benefitted as mentors in the quest to help 
high school teachers. Their assistance was a cooperative en- 
deavor and it called for them to be the guardians of excellence 
in teaching. 

Diversifying Support for Teachers 

School and college partnerslitps now exist in ilio fonn ol 
mentoring icams, internships, cnlry-ycar induction, and teacher 
improvement efforts, lliey signify a ricod to diversify supix)?! 
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for teachers, starting at their level of competency. By expandin 
collaboration, educators may become more innovative in plan 
ning mentoring programs and use the knowledge bases for adu 
learning, motivation, and career develqiment (Bey, 1 990; Clem 
son, 1987). Surely, programs with difTerontiated levels of suf 
port and goals will diversify mentoring practices to sui^ 
teachers. (Sec Figure 1), Along with the diversification ma 
comcdiffcrentpurpo$cs formcntoring; here arc some examples 

Prospective Teachers are urged to ihink about teaching a 
a career choice. 

Student Teachers arc taught to transfer educational thee 
rics to the real world of teaching. 

Intern Teachers arc guided through the beginning phase 
of teaching as an on-the-job trainee. 

Beginning Teachers are assisted in developing am 
strengthening teaching skills. 

Career Teachers are encouraged to renew and expam 
existing teaching skills. 

Master Teachers are advised to share exemplary abilitie 
and contribute to teacher research. 

The various practices to support teachers, as outlined ii 
Figure 1 , provide several contextual and functional characteris 
tics for mentoring. It's obvious that a complete analysis o 
mentoring practices will require further study. One that investi 
gates mentoring programs for high school students, studen 
teachers, intern teachers, beginning teachers, and career teach 
ers. 

Formalized mentoring is a new phenomenon in teacher edu 
cation, causing educators to explore the use of different suppor 
priftctices (Liole, 1990). To accentuate this newness, a naliona 
model for prescrvice and inscrvicc mcntorships is somewha 
premature. However, the literature docs cite an assortment o 
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Figure I 

Mcnioring Praciiccs Recommended to Support Teachers 
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local program limiiaiions and goals concerning the rcsponsibil- 
iiics of mentors (Anderson & Shannon. 1988). 

Information and research on the diverse practices of 
nenioring will naturally continue to increase. Future projects in 
teacher preparation, development and support can also push 
mentoring to a new edge. Hopefully, fresh ideas combined with 
the principles of mentoring (see page 4) will help to guide and/or 
establish a compendium for mentoring in teacher education. 

Conclusion 

Overall, this chapter emphasizes activities and programs de- 
signed to promote meniorships in teacher education. It recog- 
nizes mentoring as an important process in an effort to enlist 
teacher collaboration at the prcservice and inservice levels. 
Specifically, it points to opportunities to diversify practices that 
enable teachers to have mentors in all stages of their career. 
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